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wy should we educate a human being? It has 

been quite common to hear that a human 
being exists for the state’s purposes, and therefore 
the state should educate him. The fallacy of this 
is being seen. The state exists for the individual, 
and not the individual for the state. That sort of 
reasoning won’t work; it puts the cart before the 
horse, The state operates on the “ club-principle,” 
The members of the club, or a majority of them, 
think it best to have schools, and that is all there is 
about it. The majority of this city want pure 
water, and they vote for it and get it. So of 
schools, 

Many of the Catholics think education should be 
directed by the church; th> Protestants, that the 
state is the proper authority to direct it. The Cath- 
olics and Protestants educate from the same general 
standpoint—that it is best for the child; they differ 
as to the power that should direct it. 


+ 


N° QUESTION is more frequently asked in the 

South to-day than, ‘‘ What is to become of the 
negro problem?” The Tradesman, of Chattanooga, 
has helped to solve the problem by instituting an 
inquiry with reference to the value of negro labor 
in industrial channels in the South. The inquiries 
were sent to 300 leading Southern manufacturers, 
representing blast furnaces, rolling mills, miscella- 
neous ironworks, mines, lumber-mills, saw-mills, 
etc, Replies were received which represent 9,000 
begro employes, of whom 2,500 are skilled. The 








average pay of a common negro laborer is $1.10 per 
day, and skilled labor runs from $1.75 to $2.25 per 
day, though several correspondents pay colored 
puddlers, heaters, and rollers as high as $4 and $5 
per day, and many furnaces pay as high as $2.50. 
The replies, without a single exception, show that 
there is no difference at all between the pay of 
whites and blacks for the same class of work. The 
manufacturers are practically unanimous in the 
opinion that for common labor in the Southern 
states the negro is more efficient and useful than 
the whites, and without an exception they declare 
themselves well satisfied with the negro in the fac- 
tory, and announce their determination to continue 
him in his place. Many state that he is making 
progress in skilled work. The Tradesman adds that 
the condition of the negro is constantly improving,. 
and as an industrial factor his usefulness is now 
recognized by all. 





r I" seems to be foreordained that in educational 


matters, in this country, we should hang sep- 
arately. Every state is a law to itself, and in some 
instances every school has its own ‘‘sweet” will. 
There is no law regulating private schools. Any 
teacher can set up for himself, and name his 
school a “‘ cellege,” or a ‘‘university ;” and, in this 
state, if he can get a little influence with the Board 
of Regents, he can induce them to “‘ charter” the 
establishment and authorize him, he can confer all 
the degrees in the educational decalogue and more 
too, if he has an inventive genius. All of this isa 
shame. It ought to make honorable teachers 
blush. And it does, but what can they do? We 
are desperately opposed to national education. 
We cannot agree to give the poor whites and ne- 
groes South a little educational assistance from 
our abundant surplus. The church bugbear has 
frightened the wits out of us, and we-can only 
stand tremblingly repeating,‘‘ What can we do?” 
Do! Make education national. Stop this harum 
scarum way of doing things, at once. Give a cen- 
tral board power, and let them use it. We believe 
in centralization in education, and force if need be. 
Stop the nonsense of licensing every school girl 
and chamber-maid to teach. Make the pseudo col- 
leges and normal schools toe the mark, or else shut 
up shop. Bring the states into line, and make a 
state certificate of some worth. It is of little value 
now, except as a state, like New York, gives it 
value. We shall never accomplish anything worth 
the while, so long as states, cities, counties, and 
towns, are all permitted to jog on, in their own 
way, regardless of common interests and a com- 
mon motive. It will make an era in school affairs 
in America, when this promiscuous state of things 
shall have come to an end. 


* 


A CONTEMPORARY enumerates twenty rea- 

sons ‘‘ why some teachers fail.” It might as 
well give as many reasons why the central African 
savages are not civilized. Let us see why they are 
not. We quote some of our editor's items: ‘Too 
lazy,” “‘ no eyes to order,” *‘make no effort to im- 
prove,” ‘have no new ideas,” “‘not polite enough,” 
“‘read no papers,” ‘“‘do not study,” ‘‘ too self-con- 
ceited,” ‘‘ are not sympathetic,” etc., etc. How ap- 
plicable these points ere! Now what must be done 
with those savages? Certainly not hurl such epi- 
thets as these at them. We might as well attempt 
to convert them with brick bats orshot guns. They 
must be educated, The first fanning mill, taken to 
a certain tribe in eastern Turkey that raised wheat, 
was so admired that it was set up and worshiped. 
It never occurred to the benighted minds of the 
people to make others like it. Ideals are not 





bought, neither are they ingrafted. They are like 





grows. Teachers, who do not know enough, have 
no order, have no new ideas, are not polite, too self- 
conceited, and are not sympathetic, cannot be made 
over by lecturing. The missionaries to central 
Africa do not commence by preaching, or scolding, 
or lecturing. There is something better. ‘‘Whatis 
it? Practicing. One teacher who is on the alert, is 
orderly, has new ideas, is polite, is a student, and is 
teachable and sympathetic, is worth more to a 
whole county than all the educational sermons 
that were ever preached since the flood of Noah. 
If you want somebody to do differently, show him 
how the thing is done. If you can get new ideale 
into his head and heart, you have done him good. 
You have lifted him up. ‘ Ah,” says he, ‘‘ L.see 
it!” Yes, he ‘‘sees it.” This is the point, superin- 
tendents and principals. Do and be yourselves 
what you want your teachers to do and be. +80, 
teachers, we say to you, do and be yourselves what 
you want your pupils to do and be. 





-o- 


[HERE is a question that troubles a good many 
thinking people. If we look around we see, in 
spite of our general progress, that there is a restless 
state of mind. Every one can find examples of this 
if he looks about him. At a farm house lately, we 
found the only child, a son, had “ gone to’New 
York.” Yet there was a beautiful farm, and his 
work in the city was handling trunks. This rest- 
Jessness exhibits itself in various ways; there is a 
thirst for money, a desire for show, and a neglect of 
morality and religion. We do not despond; we be- 
lieve we are better off than they were a hundred 
years ago. But we counsel the teacher to urge on 
the young men and women the value of homes, of 
being with their parents. To be willing to live 
plainly, and not despise labor. In former days 
there were found some men, who probably meant 
well, that went around from school-house to school- 
house, telling the story of a boy who went from 
that town to New York with twenty-five cents in 
his pocket, and now is worth a million of dollars. 
His labor has borne fruit. There is a tendency to 
seek the cities in this state that is so marked, that 
it attracts attention. It is a bad sign. 





THE new commissioner of education is at last ap- 

pointed. William T. Harris, LL.D., is the 
man, and he will make a good officer. He 
has wisdom, experience, and a calm head. His 
conservatism will not injure his executive work; in 
fact, it may benefit it. It is far better to have 
a commissioner @ little too slow than one a little too 
fast. We are glad that the President had the com- 
mon sense to appoint a teacher and not a politician, 
In this year when so many party sycophants are 
supplanting faithful teachers in important educa- 
tional offices, it is refreshing to have the head of 
the nation ignore party services, and put at the 
head of e ucational affairs, a man who trains with 
no clique or clan. 


+o 


(THERE is quite a general assent to the engraft- 

ing of manual training on the common school 
course. Now, say some, what shall be done, if we 
admit that ? Why experiment, of course. There is 
no one that can say precisely how much sewing, 
cooking, constructing, drawing, painting, model- 
ing, designing, &c., shall be done. That will, be 
known in time. We do not yet know just how 
much arithmetic or language should be studied. 
There was an opinion that it had been settled just 
how much arithmetic should: be studied; but that 
idea has been exploded. We are teaching less 
arithmetic in the advanced primary (grammiar) 
school, than we did ten years ago, And grammar 








poets, born. Culture comes up from: the seed and 


has been, in most of such echools, removed entirely, 
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VACATION RECREATION, 


The teacher who does not. return to his school-room 
better than when he left it is not doing his duty. But 
better how? First, physically. No work is harder on 
the nerves than teaching in a public school. Its monot- 
ony is wearing. It matters not how earnest a teacher 
may be, he must go through a certain round of duties 
day after day for an entire school year. This work is 
different from that of the lawyer or merchant, or even 
the clerk. These persons often work more hours during 
a week and more weeks during the year than the teacher, 
but they usually have better health and enjoy life more 
keenly. This is because they do not live a tread-mill 
life. They are not obliged to engage in exactly the same 
work, at the same time, day after day. They have 
some let up, some freedom, some time to tell stories or 
even to read a book. The nerves are rested. But notso 
with the teacher in a graded school. Unfortunately it 
js hard on the nerves, and what wears out nerves, wears 
out muscle, bone, and fat. So it is that it is an inex- 
pressible relief to a ‘‘ worn out” teacher to get away 
from school and rest the nerves and so grow strong phy- 
sically. 

Second, morally. This means sympathetically, for 
morality and sympathy are quite near each other. It 
rests the sympathetic nature to let it alone. We grow 
better often by getting far away from prayer books, 
song services, feast and fast days, and churches—getting 
not away from God, but nearer to Him. When are we 
nearer the Infinite than when we stand directly in His 
presence ; at least, as near his face as it is possible to get 
on earth? Brick walls, organs, and altars obscure and 
hinder worship. In the great temple of his creating on 
the sea, under the majestic trees, or on the lofty moun- 
tains,we can worship as nowhere else. He who can lis- 
ten to the sermons of nature, so near the preacher as to 
hear the beating of his heart, must grow better. This is 
not ‘‘ bosh” or sentiment ; it is down-right, hearty, good 
common sense. There is morality, and a good deal of it 
too, in getting away from formal church services and 
getting absolution from the hand of the priest who 
silently officiates in the great cathedral of Nature. 

Third, mentally. Thinking thoughts is the food the 

mind grows strong on. We get original thoughts from 
Nature. They are not worked over with the artificia} 
condiments of conventional life, but are fresh. The 
other day several teachers were examining three ants 
dragging a dead fly into their hole. How they tugged 
two pulling, the other pushing. They overcame hercu. 
lean obstacles and got the carcass to its place in good 
shape. How wonderfully happy those three ants in 
that hole were! There was thought there. The same 
day we were shown the busy, populous city living in a 
drop of water. Here was thought. How some of the 
little animals rushed around while others moved with 
silent dignity! This is not necessarily vacation thought, 
but vacation gives the opportunity for it, and an oppor- 
tunity is about the best thing one can have. In most 
cases we would say, throw books and physic to the dogs 
during vacation. It is too bad to take in poor thoughts 
from a love story when excellent ones can be got from 
the trees, plants, rocks, and water. Thestrongest minds 
grow in the country, where books are scarce. We 
should never forget school, never. We should not for a 
minute forget that we are teachers, never a minute! 
But we may forget cube root, historical diagrams, roll 
calling, marking, and grading. We should forget these; 
but the mental strength from nature, never / 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES, 











The state superintendent of public instruction of New 
York has directed that examinations of applicants for 
state certificates shall be held on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, August 26, 27, 28, 
29, and 30, 1889, at the following places: Albany, at 
High School Building ; Batavia, at Union School Build- 
ing ; Binghamton, at High School Building ; Brooklyn, 
at rooms of board of education; Buffalo, at Normal 
School Building ; Canandaigua, at Union School Hall ; 
Clyde, at High School Building ; Elmira, at the Academy 
Chapel ; Glens Falls, at the High School Building ; May- 
ville, at Union School Building ; Newburgh, at the New- 
burgh Academy ; New York, at rooms of board of edu- 
cation (corner Grand and Elm streets) ; Ogdensburg, at 
the Academy; Oneonta, at High School Building; 
Plattsburgh, at High School Building; Rochester, at 
High School Building; Salamanca, at Central High 
School Building; Saratoga Springs, at High School 
Building; Seneca Falls, at Mynderse Academy; Syra- 
cusé, at High School Building ; Utica, at High School 


Building ; Watertown, at High School Building ; White- 
hall, at Union School Building. 

At the conclusion of the examinations, all papers sub- 
mitted will be forwarded to the state department. 
These papers will be carefully examined by the institute 
conductors, and such of the candidates as shall have 
given satisfactory evidence of their learning, ability, 
experience, and good character, will receive certificates 
qualifying them for life to teach in any of the public 
schools of the state. In order to be admitted to the 
examinations, candidates must have had two years’ 
successful experience in teaching, and must be present 
at the beginning of the examination. 

The following are the subjects for examination : 
Group I. Algebra, arithmetic, American history, geog- 
raphy, grammar and analysis, physiology and hygiene, 
spelling, writing. 

Group II. Astronomy, book-keeping, botany, 'chemis- 
try, civil government and school law, composition and 
rhetoric, drawing (linear and perspective), general his- 
tory, geology, general literature, methods and school 
economy, physics, plane geometry, zoology. 

Latin, through the first three books of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, or the ability to read at sight French or Ger- 
man, written in a plain, easy style, will be accepted in 
place of zoology or astronomy. A standing of at least 
seventy-five per cent. is required in each of the subjects 
of group I, and an average standing of at least seventy- 
five per cent. in the subjects of group II; but no paper 
whose standing shows less than fifty per cent. will be 
considered in this average. All candidates who attain 
the required percentage in five or more of the designated 
subjects, in addition to spelling and writing, but not in 
all, will be credited for those studies in which they shall 
have passed, and a partial certificate to this effect will 
be mailed to each candidate. On passing the required 
percentage in the remaining designated subjects at any 
subsequent examinations held not later than the. second 
year thereafter, they will be entitled to receive state 
certificates. This gives to candidates opportunity for 
three distinct yearly trials. Candidates who first 
entered the examination in 1886, under the regulations 
then in force, are entitled to complete their examination 
in 1889. 





VACATION MAY KILL, 





The London Lancet says: ‘‘ Every year the vacation 
season claims its quota of victims. Many who have 
become somewhat enfeebled by long confinement and 
close attention to the calls of sedentary occupations, 
rush away for a short holiday, and endeavor by syste- 
matic over-exertion to make up for the inactivity of the 
past months.” It then shows that the circulatory and 
respiratory systems work hand in hand, and that there 
is great danger when, if the heart be weak, the respira- 
tion is at the same time temporarily stopped by exer- 
tion. The Lancet declares that many sudden deaths 
are caused each year by misuse of the vacation season, 
and also affirms that the experience of most city physi- 
cians shows that over-strain is often followed by pro- 
longed illness. A contemporary says that he knows a 
wise lawyer who never did any thing the first day of his 
vacation, as little as possible the second, took a short 
walk the third, two short walks the fourth, and not 
until the eighth day was ready to climb a mountain. 
By this cautious course he grew stronger to the end, and 
returned home with vitality enough to work till the time 
for the next outing came around. One can make a 
great change in his habits without detriment if he takes 
a long time to do it, but only young persons can risk 
sudden changes, and they sometimes fall victims to the 
strain. 





It is now settled that there is to be held in this city in 
the year 1892 a Grand International Exposition.. This 
is to be in commemoration of the discovery of America 
by Columbus in 1492, On this occasion educational 
processes will be clearly shown, especially what the 
progress in school work has been. This feature will be 
one of its principal attractions. It will be seen at a 
glance what the schools in the time of Columbus were, 
and what they have been at the several eras since then 
down to the present ; in other words, it will be a series 
of object lessons, teaching the tens of thousands who see 
it along what lines progress has been made. The pres- 
ent will be clearly shown, and in what particulars it is 
educationally superior to the past. We shall keep our 
readers informed in reference to the progress of this 
work, and we hope that all who read these lines will 
live and be able to be here and study the wonderful 
show. It will he well worth a journey across the conti- 





nent to look at, 


W. L. Goxpine, Ph.D., in an address before the 
Delaware Teachers’ Association said that ‘‘ teachers 
should follow the laws of common sense rather than 
the theories of psychology. The successful, practical 
teacher can prescribe better rules than all the treatises 
on psychological pedagogy.” Dr. Newell said that 
‘*although he had for a great many years been a student 
of psychology, pedagogy owes nothing to psychology, 
but psychology owes much to pedagogy.” Well, what 
is psychology? Airy nothings? Wild theories? Insane 
imaginations? Abstruse speculations? Nonsense! 
Dr. Golding knows better, so does Supt. Newell. Psy- 
chology is the science of common sense applied to the 
human soul. Have wea mind? Well, then we havea 
psychology. Should an educator of the mind know 
what he educates? Who says he should not? Is it 
Dr. Golding, or Dr. Newell of Delaware, or Dr. Kieble of 
Minnesota? We think too highly of the intelligence of 
these gentlemen to attribute such foolishness to them, 
Then why is it that all of these gentlemen cry out 
against psychology ? 


* 





AN examination may be for the purpose of finding 
out how much a candidate knows. This is the poorest 
kind. It should be rather for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the increase of intellectual power, and the ability to 
apply this power in the study of any subject. In con- 
ducting this kind of an examination, it is not necessary 
to examine a candidate on any special subject. The 
point to be ascertained is: Can hedo his own thinking ? 
Has he power to originate? How stand his observation, 
comparison, and judgment? How is his ability to 
reason both by induction and deduction ? 

We have made education the power of collecting and 
storing up a certain number of facts. This is a very 
low conception of educative processes. This was under 
the old education, but the new education has opened 
men’s eyes to see things more clearly. Memory work 
is incidental, rules are servants, processes are means, 
thinking is everything! Exalt it, love it, cherish it. 
What we want is POWER, GOODNESS, and GROWTH ! 





e+ 


WE have been asked many times since our return from 
Nashville, ‘‘ Was it hot?” Yes,and no. It was hot to 
the Northern visitor, but cool to the Southern. Our 
Mississippi and Texas visitors called the air deliciously 
cool, while the Minnesota members called it hot. 
Heat and cold are relative terms. We have no doubt 
that many visitors to St. Paul next year, from the cool 
Atlantic coast of Maine will call the climate there in the 
summer insufferably hot, but teachers from the interior 
of North Carolina and Tennessee will gain strength 
from the delightfully cool air they will inhale. 


~~ 
> 





WE learn from the Educational Weekly that the 
Toronto school board has at length been aroused to a 
sense of duty in connection with the want of school 
accommodation for the children of the city. It says 
that at a recent meeting of the board the report of the 
committee on sites and buildings, recommending the 
erection of new schools and additions to present build- 
ings to the extent of 106 class-rooms, which, at fifty 
pupils per room, provide school places for an additional 
5,300 children, was adopted, and a deputation was 
appointed to visit some of the leading cities of the United 
States for the purpose of studying the latest improve- 
ments in school architecture. 





THE women of the South are working for the estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for the young, who are 
unable to enjoy the benefits of such public school educa- 
tion as is afforded. There are more than a million col- 
ored children who have never entered a school for the 
reason that there are no schools within their reach, and 
nearly as many white children who are growing up in 
ignorance. The temperance women of West Virginia 
are pushing the work of establishing a state industrial 
school, and the same organization in Georgia is pleading 
for both an industrial and an agricultural school for the 
children of that state. 





CHICAGO will probably have one of the finest libraries 
in the world in the course of a few years. Mr. W. L. 
Newberry, one of the earliest residents, left the sum of 
$250,000 for the purpose, and a temporary building ba* 
been used for some time. It is now intended to erect 4 





magnificent edifice, capable of holding 300,000 volumes 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 





Principal E. W. Coy, of the Cincinnati high school, presented 
before the department of secondary instruction, National Associ- 
ation, the following course of study. We wish to call special 
notice to it. Just now great attention is given to what our 
pupils shall study. Is this the best that can be offered? We think 


ae. GENERAL COURSE. 
First Year. 
Latin, five times a week for ten months. 
Elementary algebra, four times a week for ten months. 
English, two times a week for ten months. 
Drawing, one time a week for ten months, 
Physiology, four times a week for five months. 
Zoology or botany, four times a week for five months. 
Second Year. 
Latin, four times a week for ten months. 
Geometry, four times a week for ten months. 
General history, three times a week for ten months. 
Physics, two times a week for ten months. 
English, two times a week for ten months. 
Drawing, one time a week for ten months. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 
First year same as general course. 
Second Year. 
Latin, five times a week for ten months. 
Greek, five times a week for ten months. 
Geometry, four times a week for ten months. 
English, two times a week for ten months. 
Third Year. 
Latin, five times a week for ten months. 
Greek, four times a week for ten months. 
English, two times a week for ten months. 
Greek history, one time a week for ten months. 
Advanced algebra, four times a week for five months. 
Tngonometry, four times a week for five months. 
Fourth Year. 
Latin, five times a week for ten months. 
Greek, four times a week for ten months. 
English, two times a week for ten months. 
Roman history, one time a week for ten months. 
Reviews, four times a week for ten months, 
Third Year. 
Latin, five times a week for ten months. 
French or German, four times a week for ten months. 
Engiish, two times a week for ten months, 
Drawing, one time a week for ten months. 
Advanced algebra, four times a week for five months. 
Trigonometry, four times a week for five months. 
Physics, four times a week for five months. 
Chemistry, four times a week for five months. 
Fourth Year. 
Latin, four times a week for ten months. 
French or German, four times a week for ten months, 
English, two times a week for ten months. 
Civil government, two times a week for ten months, 
Chemistry, four times a week for five months. 
Geology, four times a week for five months. 
Astronomy, four times a week for five months. 
Reviews, four times a week for five months. 
Bookkeeping (elective), two times a week for five months, 


Now let us examine this a little. 


In the GENERAL COURSE, which we suppose is intended 
for students not expecting to go to college, Latin is 
studied five times a week for ten months, and four 
times a week for ten months, while English occupies but 
two periods for the same time, that is, twenty months, 
while drawing is compressed into one period a week for 
the entire two years. Physical training is omitted, and 
manual training entirely forgotten. In the classical 
course the pupil studies Latin four years each school 
day in the year, except one year, when he recites four 
days. He studies Greek three years, French and Ger- 
man two years. From the whole course, American, 
English, German, and French history is entirely 
omitted, while old Greek history is touched one period 
a week for ten months, and old Roman history the same 
time. Book-keeping is elective two times a week for 
five months. If this is intended for a full, rounded, 
course of study, to fit boys and girls for life, it is want- 
ing in several essential elements. We are aware that it 
is easier to criticise than to construct ; to pull down than 
to build up ; but we submit that if this is the best one of 
the foremost cities of the Union can afford, it is a bad 
showing. In future issues of the JoURNAL we shall out- 
line what we think is nearer the truth. 





HIGHER PEDAGOGICS. 





By Levi SEELEY, Ph.D., Lake Forest University, Il. 

When we remember that in but few of the normal 
schools of America is scarcely ever the term ‘ Pedagog- 
ics” heard, much less even its rudiments taught as a 
science, and that hardly as yet ha; an honest effort been 
made to introduce it in the colleges and universities of 
the land, it seems a little strained to speak of ‘ Higher 
Pedagogics.” But one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is found in the fact that many who have com- 





pleted a course of study, and have engaged in teaching, 
perhaps already for many years, are studying the prin- 
ples of education. Such a course of study, pursued by 
teachers of long experience, may properly be called 
“‘ Higher Pedagogics,” as distin zuished from the elemen- 
tary pedagogics with which most of them first became 
acquainted in the school-room. No doubt the time is 
coming in America, us it has long since been reached in 
Germany, when every teacher must have at least the 
elementary pedagogics before he can enter the school- 
room. Every effort looking to the scientific training of 
teachers for their profession, whether it be the spas- 
modic work of the teachers’ institute, the crude effort of 
the three months’ teachers’ class as in the academies of 
New York state, the superficial attempts in the normal 
school, or the half-hearted instruction of the few colleges 
that have lately added ‘‘ Pedagogics” to their curricu- 
lum, must be encouraged. It is a matter of great en- 
couragement that the science of education has attracted 
so much attention as to obtain even the recognition it 
has of late in the higher institutions of learning. It is 
probable that most of them have done all that they 
could, and that the time is not far distant when every 
first class college will teach pedagogics as honestly as it 
teaches Latin. 

But one of the most important movements of late, is 
that made by the University of New York in establish- 
ing professional training in higher pedagogics ‘‘ on the 
model of the professional courses of the best schools of 
theology, medicine, and law.” Courses of lectures have 
been marked out covering a most complete survey of 
the field of educational history, science, and philosophy. 
These lectures are given by men of wide pedagogical 
knowledge and experience, specialists who have studied 
their theme and are masters in it. The University of 
New York is the first university in America to bring 
pedagogics to the front and give it rank with other sci- 
ences. Such a course as it has marked out under the 
direction of educators of such character, could not fail 
to attract students, and I learn that the two years’ exist- 
ence of the course has more than satisfied the council of 
the university who founded it. An examination of the 
catalogue shows that not only New York, Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City, Newark, and other neighboring cities have 
enrolled students, but other towns at a greater distance 
are represented Forty-four of the students already bear 
academic degrees and are candidates for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Many of these are already teach. 
ers of wide experience and broad culture. To these are 
added one hundred and fifty-eight teachers who are 
taking the course, but who are not entitled to enter for 
the Ph.D. degree. Iam told that the university is con- 
sidering the question of recognition of this latter class 
by some appropriate degree. This seems to me emi- 
nently proper. The admission to the course for all 
classes requires broad culture, and many who belong to 
the latter class are fully equal in educational attain- 
ments and pedagogical success to any of the former. It 
might be well to require for this class a certain number 
of years of successful teaching—this being carefully ex- 
amined into as to its success—and then grant a degree 
which would have especial reference to pedagogy. 
Every one wno has a deep interest in the higher attain- 
ments of teachers, and consequently in the elevation of 
schools, will wish for the continuance of this movement, 
and for its firm establishment in the metropolitan center 
of the American continent, 





SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

[A lawyer, of this city lately made inquiries as to the necessary 
measures a niece of his should take to make a success of a school, 
in which she and other teachers had invested some money. She 
says: “It is necessary for us to make great improvements in 
carrying on the school, or the enterprise wiil be a failure.” But 
I say to her, * I don’t see what improvements you can make, ex- 
cept to put in some new desks, and paint up; you have got to 
teach grammar and arithmetic, and all that.” After a brief con- 
versation, he sent the lady to hear the suggestions we had to 
make; as they may interest many, they are here re-produced.— 
Eps.) 

You want to make a success of your school, you say. 
You say that, as a part proprietor, you feel this more 
intensely than when you were only a teacher. You say 
that you notice that there is a great difference in 
schools; that while all teach about the same things, 
there is a great difference in methods, And you explain 
this by using the term ‘‘some are progressive, and some 
are behind the times.” 

In the first place, we say to you that the first and 
great requisite is, that the teacher be a capable person ; 
the usual term is ‘“‘smart;” let us use that. A 
“smart” teacher will succeed just as a “smart” law- 
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yer succeeds, just as a ‘“‘smart” merchant succeeds. 
So you must determine to be ‘‘ smart.” Of course, you 
will try to be smart. And this will be shown by what 
you will do for your school and for yourself, 

(1.) Are the school-rooms clean, wholesome, inviting, 
well ventilated, and well-lighted. Do you tolerate old 
grimy looking blackboards; rags for erasers, sticks 
and clubs for pointers? Are the desks scratched and 
shaky? Is ink splashed on the floor? Are tattered 
maps on the walls? Use paint and whitewash ; scrape 
and varnish the desks, and make everytliing as charm- 
ing as possible. 

(2.) You are right in supposing that education has 
been making progress. Do you understand its founda- 
tion principles? Are you prepared to enter the rooms 
of your assistants, and say whether the teaching is in 
accordance with educational principles. You know that 
most people simply see whether another teacher works 
as they do or not; but that is very narrow and very 
bad. 

If you have studied nothing but text-books, you can- 
not begin too soon to read about TEACHING ; and you 
will be surprised to see what an immense field there 
is. Read ‘‘ Payne’s Lectures,” ‘Fitch’s Lectures” 
**Page’s Theory and Practice,” &c. You should take an 
educational paper, and enter into the current of thought 
and investigation concerning your own profession. 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL we know will be worth thousands 
of dollars to you if you really desire to advance as a 
teacher. 

(3.) All this is aimed to direct you how to be “‘ smart” 
in the best sense of the word, But you will have sev- 
eral assistents, as I understand ; these you must lift up 
on the same platform as yourself ; you must have com- 
mon objects. Hence you must have a “‘ teachers’ meet- 
ing” weekly. This you must employ to unify your 
faculty in progressive teaching. 

(4.) You must bring your pupils on the plane you oc- 
cupy. You must explain to them what education is, 
and how you aim to educate ; and all this in a broad 
way, and with an enlightened mind. They must know 
that that is not the best school where the pupils answer 
the most questions, You must take your pupils into your 
confidence, and explain your plans and methods. They 
must feel that you are above the meanness of taking 
their money, and not giving them an equivalent. They 
must feel this when they are being educated ; explain 
education to them. , 

(5.) Beware of running your school into a groove, into 
narrowness. Teach broadly, and on all sides. Don’t aim 
at grammar, aim at language ; don’t aim at figures, aim 
ut mental strength. Vary your plans; always make 
the school interesting. Day by day employ not only 
the methods that have been tried, but new ones that 
promise to yield good fruits. Finally enter your school- 
room every day, determined to advance on the previous 
day’s work, 
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Ir is probable that ten million children will enter the 
school-doors this fall in America. How many of these 
will be taught as a human being might be taught? We 
urge the cause of the children. Have an ideal of the 
way in which the work should be done, and daily ask 
yourself, am I working up to that ideal? One teacher 
used to put a chair in one corner of bis room and 
imagine his own teacher sat in it, listening and observ- 
ing. He knew the earnest feeling that teacher had that 
the children should be properly taught ; in his ears was 
still ringing the charge as his class left the academy, 
‘*God has special interest in little children.” Do you 
think that teacher was careless and indifferent ? or that he 
used rude and uncourteous language? It is hardly pos- 
sible. Under some such influence the teacher must act 
day by day. It must be the spirit of self-improvement. 
If the pupils come to improve themselves, so should the 
teacher come to improve himself. 





THERE is no better question to ask than this, ‘‘ What 
effect does teaching have on me?” If it makes you feel 
like a fossil ; if it makes you idle and selfish ; if it makes 
you domineering and dictatorial ; if it makes you sorry 
when school opens and glad when it closes; if it makes 
you sorry to see certain ones come, and rejoice when 
they are absent—then you may be certain you are dete- 
riorating. The cause is in your methods, your plans, 
your idea of the place of the teacher and of the pupil. 
You are cramming the pupil, and not culturing him ; 
the latter is pleasing to both teacher and pupil. Look 
at the pupil rightly ; teach him rightly, and you will find 





the work will make a giant of you, and not a dwarf, 
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WHAT OUR PUPILS OUGHT TO KNOW WHEN | going on at any time. Of the states, he should know 


THEY LEAVE THE GRAMMAR GRADE, 


By Gro. H. Martin, A.M., Agent Mass. Board of 
Education. 


The question is too general to be answered cate- 
gerically. Some pupils ought to know more than others, 
It.is both foolish and futile to set up an absolute stand- 
ard.of knowledge and demand that all pupils in the 
same school, or all schools in the same community, 
should attain it. 

This is the bane of many courses of study, which pre- 
scribe subjects minutely or text-books specifically, 
accompanied by written examinations and elaborate 
marking and ranking systems. These courses pro- 
duce only. machine-made pupils, stretched or lopped to 
adjust them to the necessities of the system. The 
schools become what the Highland chief called ‘‘ aixlent 
cemeteries of eddication.” Without courses of study, 
in most of the country schools the standard is the text- 
book, the whole text-book, and nothing but the text- 
book, 

The chief object of school work is not to give knowl- 
edge, but to stimulate and direct in the acquisition. 
Two sources of knowledge are open,—things and books, 
—and on leaving the grammar grade every pupil should 
know as much as possible from both sources, and should 
know how and desire to keep on acquiring from both. 
How much he can know will depend on his capacity for 
aequiring, on his desire to acquire, and on the methods 
of acquiring which he is taught to use. For the last the 
teacher is wholly responsible, for the second only in 
part, and for the first not at all. 

What. the pupil knows will depend largely upon his 
circumstances. The country pupil will know many 
things which the city pupil cannot possibly learn, and 
the city has lessons which can be learned nowhere else. 
So.the.pupils by the sea-shore, by the mountains, and on 
the prairies will come to the end of their school course 
with different knowledge, which will give a different 
color.to all subsequent acquirements. 

Of_ knowledge gained outside of schools but under 
school direction we may say that the pupils ought to 
know much of the natural objects and processes which 
are within the range of their senses. It is sometimes 
said. that country children have the advantage of city 
children, in that they are always in the presence of 
nature. Experience shows that persons may be in the 
presence of nature and not know it. 

Among things to be known may be mentioned the 
name, distinguishing marks, and habits of the common 
plants and animals; the weather and the conditions of 
change; the peculiar phenomena of the seasons; the 
forms of water and the changes from one to another; 
soils.and their adaptabilities ; the industries and occupa- 
tions of men; commerce—its object, materials, and 
processes ; government, its nature, means, and processes ; 
social institutions—churches, schools, libraries,charities. 
A boy or girl fifteen years of age may have, and ought to 
have, an.accurate knowledge of all these facts, for there 
cam be no intelligent use of books without it. 

Besides all this, the pupils ought to know what the 
intelligent world is thinking and talking about ; what 
changes are going on at home and abroad. The news- 
paper will furnish the facts, but the schools should 
furnish the stimulus and direct the thinking. All this 
in.order that the schools may be kept in touch with the 
outside world, that there be no chasm for the pupils to 
leap or, bridge at the end of school life. This, and not 
shop-work, is the true remedy for scholasticism. 

The pupil should know how to read at sight silently, 
that is to think and feel in response to the language of 
the printed page. He should know how to express his 
own thoughts and feelings in sentences, correct, clear, 
and forcible. The expression should be oral and written. 
For the written expression he should know how to write 
legibly and rapidly, how to spell, to punctuate, and to 
use capitals. He should know the proper form for social 
and business ccrrespondence, 

The. elementary facts of numbers together with the 
ordinary operations, should be known, and the way to 
apply them to such every-day transactions of business 
life, as making bills and keeping simple accounts, calcu- 
lating percentage, interest and discount, and measuring 
regulaz. surfaces and solids. School life is too short to 
be-spent m learning to juggle with figures. Discipline 
may. be acquired in a more useful way. 

Qf; hig own country the pupil should know its great 
surface features; its drainage systems ; its climate and 
production areas, the centers of its leading industries ; 
the great through. routes of travel, and the changes 
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whese they are and how to reach them, and their 
leading industries. He should see the relation of their 
industries to their geographical position and conditions. 
Of the foreign world he should know the countries of the 
earth, where they are and how to reach them, and their 
commercial relation {o his own country, and enough of 
the physical conditions to explain their peculiar products 
and industries, 

It-is of first importance that the pupils know what is 
meant by history. Thousands of pupils think they are 
studying history when they are only learning a mass of 
names, dates, and events. History is the development 
of the nation from its germ in the colonial days to its 
present greatness,—a development in territory, popula- 
tion, resources, industries, wealth, government, educa- 
tion and literature, and modes of life. Men and events 
are of importance as they have helped or hindered this 
process. The pupils ought to know the story of this 
development as such, and te know how the men and 
events are related to it. 

They should know what is meant by liberty and from 
their study of history should learn at what cost of 
service and life this liberty has been obtained. Of the 
ship of state they ought to be able to say : 

* We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope!” 

Before being readers, or writers, or arithmeticians, 
they should be patriots. A little boy, on last Memorial 
Day, walked a mile to the cemetery and laid a flower on 
an unknown soldier’s grave. ‘‘ Don’t you think I ought 
to?” said he, ‘‘ Just think what they did for us?” He 
had well learned what had been well taught. 

The pupils ought to know the forms of the primary 
solids, with their lines, angles, and surfaces, and to 
recognize these forms in natural and artificial bodies. 
They should know how to express their ideas of form by 
constructing objects of clay, wood, and paper, and by 
drawing. They should know how to make and read 
such working views of objects as mechanics are con- 
stantly using. They should know the elementary 
principles of design, and be able to apply them in the 
making of simple patterns for decorative art. 

There should be so much knowledge of music as to 
enable the pupils to recognize by ear and to produce the 
various tones and intervals ef major and minor scales, to 
associate them with their names and with the characters 
on the staff, so that they can be read and sung at sight. 

If, in order to know so much, the pupils must know 
less about compound fractions, and cube root, less about 
**complex objective elements of the third class,” less 
details of geography and history, less of the anatomical 
structure of the human body, the gain will stil] out- 
weigh the loss ; and whether the pupils graduate from 
the grammar grade into the higher schools, or into the 
severer school of industrial life, they will find themselves 
still working along familiar lines, and will bless the 
teachers who led them in the wider search for truth, 





THE TENDENCY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM, 


By Supt. J. H. Smiru, Durango, Col. 


In the history of all reforms we find that, at first, 
extreme views were held, There were those who would 
have carried their reforms so far that the remedy would 
have been worse than the evil. There were those, also, 
who were content with the good old ways, and stoutly 
resisted all attempts towards advancement, Between 
these extremes, the mean has generally been struck, so 
that there has really been a great step taken in advance 
as a result of the agitation. Such is the condition to- 
day of the movement looking to the reform of our 
school system. Such, also, will be its result. Many 
reformers would do away with the entire system, and 
substitute manual training or something else in its stead. 
The conservatives, on the other hand, dare not entertain 
an idea of an advance for fear of destroying the present 
system. 

That there is a demand and a necessity for a revision 
of our courses of study, no one can deny, else whence 
all this clamor and agitation? We believe that it will 
come, because it is in accord with the progressive spirit 
of the age. But when it does come the reformers will 
be disappointed in not obtaining all they desire; and 
the conservatives disappointed that so much has been 
gained. Again, history will repeat itself and the mean 
be chosen. Even this will be a great advance, but it 





will be a safe one. 





Development and utility should be the criteria of al] 
school work—development first, because the mind from 
its constitution demands it ; utility, second, because the 
pupil to be educated should be an independent being. 

But development should not be sacrificed to utility 
nor utility to development. No knowledge which 
enlivens the faculties, however trifling in itself, should 
be despised, unless there is other knowledge of more 
utility, and of equal value for development. On the 
other hand, no knowledge, however valuable in itself, 
can compensate for the deadening influence which its 
acquisition may have upon the faculties. It is evident 
then that such studies should be pursued as wil! 
contribute to both the above results, and at the same time 
promote the harmonious and orderly development of the 
faculties. There is little or no antagonism between 
knowledge which contributes the two results. If it is 
evident that there is, preference should be given to the 
former as it is more important that we make men 
than that we make mechanics. 

The great question then, that is receiving so much 
attention, is—‘‘ What studies furnish the greatest menta| 
development and at the same time are of the greatest 
utility ?” Development implies that all the faculties are 
to be exercised in their proper order, and not a few only 
at the expense of the others, This adds to the complexity ot 
the question,and must he kept in mind in the discussion, 
The most earnest thought of the best educators is 
engaged in solving the question, and we venture to say 
that it is rapidly nearing solution. 

But at this stage of the discussion, we think that we 
can outline a few points that will be determined upon 
and that will occupy the mean between the extreme 
views that are now held. 

First.—The introduction of manual training as a part 
of the school course. By this term we mean such 
manual work in general as will not contribute to any 
special trade, but will give the pupil skill with his hands 
in all manual work. Such work will be similar to 
kindergarten work, but adapted to the higher grades, 
It will never occupy the main position in the course, 
because of its crowding out studies of more importance, 
and because psychologists are beginning to recognize 
that it calls into exercise only a few of the faculties, 
whereas other studies are needed to exercise al] the 
faculties. 

SzconD.—The dropping of the classics and the intro- 
duction in their stead of more science. This change 
will be made on the ground of utility, and also because 
there is as much discipline to be given to the mind by 
the study of the sciences, when properly taught, as by 
the study of the classics, 

THIRD,—The cutting out of each study all subjects 
and parts of subjects not of a practical value, We have 
just indicated some studies that will be dropped, and 
we might add, also, that higher mathematics will prob- 
ably be included. As to parts of studies that will be 
omitted, we might state that arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and history will be despoiled of much that at 
present contributes toward making these studies uninter- 
esting and of little value. 

FocurtTH.—The introduction and teaching of civics as 
a regular study. The importance of this subject has 
already been recognized as a valuable factor in the 
making of good citizens, Our schools are turning out 
too many law-breakers and criminals who are a menace 
to good government, whereas the object of the founda- 
tion of free schcols was to preserve and perpetuate the 
government. 

FirtH.—The teaching of manners and morals as a 
regular study. This can be done without teaching 
religion, It is a signal fact, that when left to general 
instruction our schools fail in inculcating principles of 
morality. If we do not wish to defeat the object of all 
instruction, these subjects must be taught systemati- 
cally. 

SrxtH.—More attention will be given to physical 
instruction. ‘‘A sound mind in a sound body ” is an 
exception as a result of our present system. The study 
of scientific temperance and drills in calisthenics and 
gymnastics, tend to this result, but these are not effec- 
tive in producing the dcsired results. More will have to 
be added. 

SEVENTH.—The teaching of music by the Tonic-Sol-fa 
system. Music has a culture long recognized, and now 
that a system of instruction has been devised, which is 
at once easy and practical, its introduction will become 
general. 
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How, then, does nature teach? Action! action! is 
her maxim of training; and things !"things! are the 





objects of her lessons,—JOsEPH PAYNE, 
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METHODS OF STUDY IN ENGLISH. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, NASHVILLE. 


| youth has not had like advantages, and it is not his 
fault, but the circumstance of Providence. 
The negro does not lack the inclination or the brain 


Dentistry offers a fine field to the young negro-man, 
and white dentists in almost every town would welcome 
such. 


A competitive paper on Methods of Study in English, POW¢T, but the opportunity. No college was ever estab- | Prof. G. N. Grisham, of Missouri Normal Iistitute, at 


prepared by Mr. M. W. Smith, Bond Hill. 0. (deceased), 


lished in a few years. Fifty years at least are necessary 


| Lincoln, Mo., spoke next from the negro’s standpoint. 


was read by Mr. E. W. Coy, of Cincinnati. Heheldthat to create the proper atmosphere for real good work. | The negro is ambitious and his advancement represents 
English grammar had been growing more and more Twenty-five years ago the man who could read was the two ideas, morality and education. The culture of the 
complex and difficult since the time of Ben Jonson. ,exception. When the number of families is increased , negro is developing a class of people who will know no 
Early writers got their grammar from literature ; now | Who are cultivated, when men by patience and industry jine of demarcation between white and black. 

we get literature from grammar. Much of modern | Taise themselves for the proper spheres of the varied) prof. §, G. Atkins, of Livingston College, Salisbury, 


English syntax belongs to’rhetoric rather than grammar. 
High school pupils have had no adequate preparation fot 
the proper study of English. The best teachers of Eng- 
lish are classical men. Proper method of teaching Eng- 
lish must include: 

1. A good vocabulary. 

2, A fair knowledge of the art of versification. 

3. Thorough understanding of what constitutes a cor- 
rect sentence. 

4, A familiarity with the figurative forms of speech. 

5. True ends of criticism. 

6. Intimacy with the best works of the greatest 
writers. 

Too many teachers of English substitute biography 
for literature. Incorrect forms in English should never 
be taught. Bad sentences should never be constructed 
to point out an error. The vocabulary of high school 
pupils is deficient, and mainly because etymology is not 
taught. Forms of words, and shades of meaning should 
be impressed. ‘‘ Form without poetry is better than 
poetry without form.” There are more forms of expres- 
sion for the same thought in English than in any other 
language. He did not approve of Carlyle’s ‘‘ hybrid ” Eng- 
lish. Beauty of thought is due to figurative language in 
which it finds expression. The duty of the high school 
is to teach all this. 

A mistaken idea is prevalent as to what criticism 
means. It is not fault-finding, but is concerned with 
thought more than with form. A good critic must 
study profoundly some great model in every department 
of hterature. Commence a course in English literature 
with Chaucer and work down the chronological line. 
To begin with American literature and work backward 
is unscientific. . 

Dr. White was called to the floor and said: ‘‘ The 
course in the high school should have for its end the 
inspiring of its pupils to something higher. The most 
practical course of study does not teach the pupil what 
he is to do in life, but how to think, that he may do 
anything he desires. Men of highest education fail 
least often in all departments of life. This is because 
they are trained to be men and learn to be specialists. 
Colleges cannot make brains, but they can train brains 
to think. He had no respect for that utilitarian idea 
that demands hand-work instead of scholarship. Busi- 
ness firms don’t want a boy who knows how to keep 
books, but one who can think—for such one will soon 
keep books, or do anything else. 

“Schools must make the man, not the workman.” 

The remarks of Dr. White were received with a hearty 
applause. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, NASHVILLE. 


Dr. A. Owens, of Roger Williams University, Nash- 
ville, said that twenty-four years ago 4,000,000 slaves, 
with long inherited tendencies of African superstition, 
were set free and invested with full citizenship. From 
a low starting point, with a patience born of hcpe, they 
have done much. Yet nopeople in the world have ever 
had more helping hands extended to them. They knew 
themselves that improvement was their salvation, and 
Christian philanthropy met them with readiness, and 
opened for them schools of theology and higher develop- 
ment. Now they have about eighty colleges of fairly 
average work, twenty duing good work, nearly equal to 


the white colleges, two medical colleges and two schools | 


of theology. Yet it would be unjust to say that the 
work is equal to the best. 

The greatest hope is in the primary school, where the 
most need is. The South has acted nobly in dividing 
the public funds and providing good buildings. To the 
credit of the South be it said that the schools for the 
negro in the South to-day are far better equipped than 
many of New England less than seventy years ago. 

The normal schools and colleges are doing good, but 
few do the full-grown work. A true college education 
is the outgrowth of circumstances. The white boy hav- 
ing home influences of the best kind, knowing English, 
having books of history and travel, he goes into college 
to systematize rather than gain knowledge. Thecolored 


callings, then the college educa‘ion of the negro will ye! N. C., asked that the negro rece 
a necessity and a success. Every wise educator aims at ; accorded to his white brother. The patience and the 


the future, but labors in the present. The need of this 
day is for training and normal schools. Thisis a forma- 
tive period, and teachers must have accuracy. Too 
much building from the top, not sure enough founda- 
tion, is the great drawback of the hour in the education 
of the negro. This is not an effort to disparage the 
brain power of the negro, but a fact cannot be ignored. 
The few examples of the race who have the capaci- 
lities for higher culture will be taken care of, but the 
need is for the training in solid common school educa- 
tion of the great masses. 

The paper was a calm presentation of a question 
before the economists of the country, and Dr. Owens’ 
plain and dispassionate paper was one that does great 
credit to his power and sincerity in his work. 

Prof. W. 8. Scarborough, a brown-skinned, side- 
whiskered gentleman of pleasing address, next presented 
a paper from a negro’s standpoint. He shows no trace 
of Southern pronunciation, and whether he was 
formerly a slave, the reporter could not learn. He ap- 
peared to be about forty years old. The paper showed 
thoroughnesss of preparation and acquaintance with the 
history of the negro schools of the country that was 
commendable. The grounds taken were rather more 
radical than, and out of the line of, the paper presented by 
Dr. Owens. ‘ The solution of the negro question rests 
with himself. All his past history proves that the negro 
youth is as studious, able, and capable as any. The 
difficulties of ignorance and superstition have not held 
him back. Wherever he has entered the lists he has 
held his own. Flippen, the cadet at West Point, has 
proved this, and Alexander at the same institution after- 
wards strengthened it all the more. The negro in gene- 
ral is still far behind, but there is no fear of the final 
result. The American Missionary Society has done much 
in establishing schools, and in the education of the 
negro is the true solution of the negro question. When 
he becomes strong and polished he will have no diffi- 
culty in holding his place in the world. The Blair bill 
will do much towards bringing him to the point of suc- 
cess, and it should be favored by all who desire the true 
elevation of the nggro. No better disposition could be 
made of the surplus. No investment would bring bet- 
ter return. Such Southerners as Geo. W. Cable, Profs. 
Baskervill and Smith will help the onward progress of 
the cause. 

‘* The negro should demand as his right that every city, 
town, and hamlet in the land where the negro lives 
should give equal facilities in schools and every other 
convenience to the negio that is accorded the white. 
The negro must demand recognition for these things 
and strive to maintain the vantage ground he now holds. 
No negro holds a place on the board of trust of the 
Slater Fund, which goes to negroes alone. 

‘* Give him college education full and complete, and he 
will then gain all his social rights.” 

Dr. E. M. Cravath, of Fisk University, followed in 
line and laid down the proposition that what is good 
for the white man is good for the negro. There 
should be the same course from primary through univer- 
sity. The negro can take just as thorough a course as 
any other. He cited the fact that fifty students were in 
higher college at Fisk this past session, and that seventy- 
five full graduates had gone from the university in the 
past twenty-four years. Fewer fail who enter Fisk 
University than in any school in the land. They are 
willing to make sacrifices and the higher education 
should be provided. The educated ones find work to do 
while the many fail to obtain remunerative employment. 
When the negro is fully educated the whole public 
school system of the South will be lifted up. 

Dr. Hubbard, of Meharry Medical College, of Tennes- 
see Central College said: One hundred ard seven 


out the Southern states, and are, almost without ex- 
ception, making a success of their calling. They have 
been kindly received by Southern doctors, who consult 
with them in difficult cases, loan them instruments and 
books, and encourage them greatly. Their practice is 





confined largely to their own people, 


graduates of Meharry in thirteen years had gone through- , 


ive the same treatment 


hope is with him that equal rights will come in time, 
and that God will keep the soul whether under white or 
dusky skin. 

Dr. Braden next offered a few remarks and vigorously 
attacked the idea of the negro being inferior to the 
white man. In fifty years the negro will stand side by 
side with your dauchters and your sons, and we may 
lay aside our prejudices on this question, for it is com- 
ing full sure and soon. The negro isa man ; unfetter 
him, untie him, and give him a chance. 

Prof. H. K. Bennett suggested that the great need 
is leadership. Too often wolves in sheep’s clothing 
jlead the flocks. Everything must be as good for the 
black as the white—churches, cars, schools, éverything. 
Unless the question is settled the government must 
change. It trembles now on the chasm. 

Mr. J. P. Funk, of New Albany, Ind., demanded that 
there be no longer separate schools as it isa wasteful 
expenditure of public funds. 

There were very few white people present. This 
should not have been so, for the question is one of vital 
importance, and demands coolness of discussion, and 
calmness of deliberation and settlement. 

In connection with these words, it is eminently satis- 
factory to quote from an important newspaper, published 
at Charleston, and edited by colored men in the interest 
of the colored race, a paragraph which confirms, from 
the point of view of the intelligent negro, General Arm- 
strong’s position : ‘‘ We believe that the future of the 
negro depends infinitely more upon his own efforts than 
upon any other agency at work in his behalf. There is 
no railroad for the negro; he must ascend the ladder of 
moral, matcrial, and intellectual development as other 
races have done ; and it seems to us that it is high time 
for him to cease following the ignis fotwus of politics, 
and begin the work of development upon those lines 
only along which real progress is possible. The politi- 
cian has long since exhausted his storehouse in the 
negro’s behalf.” These are sound words, and represent, 
we bel eve, the conviction of the most intelligent colored 
men of the South. 








THE National Association in a resolution declared that 
in their opinion, ‘‘the eticiency of the public 
school is primarily tested by its results in moral char- 
acter, and hence its moral character, and hence its 
highest duty is effective moral training. The aim of the 
school is not the training of the mind alone, but the 
training of the man, the forming. ennobling and enrich- 
ing of manhood, is the highest and best product of the 
school. In the public school, the school for the people 
and for the whole people, moral character must ever 
stand before intellectual culture. As a means to this 
end, moral training must rise above the mechanical 
virtues. It must touch the conscience and make it regal 
in the life ; and to this end it must be permeated and 
vitalized, as it always has been in the American school, 
by religious sanctions and influence.” This is sound. 
If there is any solid basis outside of the Christian reli- 
gion on which to base morality, it has not come to our 
knowledge. Nature isinexorable and cruel. The God 
of the old heathen is a tyrant, Love. mercy, and truth 
are found in Christ. This isn’t sectarianism, it is truth, 





PuGet Sounp has 1800 miles of shore line skirted by 
a vast and unbroken forest of enormous trees. Al- 
though the sawmills have been working up 500,000,000 
feet of lumber taken out of the forest every year for the 
past ten years, the spaces made by these inroads seem 
no more than garden patches. An official estimate 
places the amount of standing timber in that area at 
 500,000,000,000 feet, or a thousand years’, supply. The 
timber belt of Washington covers an area eqtial to the 

tates of Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire. Thisis only one out of many vast tracts 
of primeval forest yet untouched by the woodman's 
axe, 
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Important Educational Meetings. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held in Bethlehem, 
N. H., commencing Monday morning, July 8. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Gen. Geo. T. Cruft, 
the chairman of the local committee, Gov. Goodell, and 
State Superintendent Patterson. President Littlefield 
responded in an appropriate manner. 

After readings by Prof. Powers, Pres. E. B. Andrews 
gave an addresss on the ‘‘ Indispensableness of Histori- 
cal Studies for Teachers.’’ 

‘‘ While there are hundreds of noble and successful 
teachers whose acquaintance with the past is slight, and 
while such a defect is graver in some departments than 
in others, still all teachers, irrespective of their subjects, 
will, if other qualifications are equal, do their work vic- 
toriously in close proportion to their familiarity with 
history. 

‘The essence of education pertains to character and 
life ; no other study is equal to history in giving this 
power.” 

A brief discussion by W. J. Corthell followed. 

On Tuesday morning the arrival of more teachers 
added to the already great enthusiasm. 

Dr. William T. Harris read a paper on ‘Natural 
Science Study ; its Uses and Dangers.” The liability of 
scientific study to produce skepticism by making the 
mind non-spiritual was pointed out. The need of 
literature and history was shown. 

Lemuel S. Hastings, of Claremont, N. H., discussed 
the subject ably, pointing out the value of teaching 
children to observe with care and accuracy. 

Dr. L. Dunton pointed out the need of the pupil 
studying science properly ; be should handle the objects 
himself, and not learn about them from books, 

Prof. John F. Woodhull], of New York City, made 
some experiments, and was listened to with great inter- 
est, He showed how “home made” apparatus could 
be constructed. 

C. W. Parmenter, of Cambridge, and Geo. A. 
Walton discussed the subject. The latter pressed the 
point that it was development and not acquisition that 
was to be arrived at. 

In the evening State Supt. Patterson gave incidents 
of his trip in England and Scotland. 

W. H. Lambert, of Fall River, discussed ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Reading,” and was followed by Supervisor Metcalf, of 
Boston. 

On Wednesday morning H. C. Hardon, of Boston, 
discussed ‘‘ Industrial Education.” He showed that 
the object was to broaden the development of the pupil, 
and enable him to comprehend the problem of life. 

Supt. MacAlister, of Philadelphia, discussed the 
subject. He said that the object was to widen educa- 
tion, and that teachers should welcome the introduction 
of manual training as a relief from routine and drudg- 
ery ; that the excellence of New England arose from 
the home training in manual arts far more than from 
the studies pursued in the school. 

James B. Taylor, of Boston, and Dr. Magoun, of 
Iowa, continued the discussion. The latter said he had 
urged its introduction, for thirty years, in the West. 

An abstract of the address prepared by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan was read, on ‘ Education of the Masses.” It 
was discussed by F. A. Hill, of Cambridge, G. T. 
Fletcher, and James D. Taylor, of Ohio. 

Prof. Albion W. Small, of Waterville, Me., read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Dynamics of Social Progress.” This 
was a well-laid discourse concerning the causes of pro- 
gress. Of the teacher he said : ‘‘ I urge that a broader 
outlook than we habitually employ, over the field which 
our position commands, be taken. No one can know as 
well as ourselves the narrowing, dwarfing, belittling, 
shriveling tendency of our profession, if practiced 
without reference to the wider relations which the 
minutiz of the school routine affect. Until our schools 
are vitalized by an infusion of thought material, and 
converted into social ideals, they will remain far 
from their vocation as factors in social development. A 
pedant is not a teacher.” 

Supt. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, and Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
of Connecticut, discussed the subject. 

On Wednesday evening, Supt. MacAlister spoke on 
the need of an ‘* Adjustment of some recent Tendencies 
in Elementary Education.” (1) This is apparent from 
discussions in teachers conventions, and educational 
journals. (2) It is to enlarge the scope and purpose of 
our primary schools, (3) There is objection to a 


change in prevailing methods by teachers, (4) There is 


a greater disposition to educate in accordance with edu- 
cational ideals. (5) The methods of the school are des- 
tined to be greatly transformed ; thus really aiding in 
social elevation. 

Discussion followed, by Mr. A. E. Winship, of the Bos- 
ton Journal of Education, Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
and Supervisor Kneeland. 

On Thursday morning, Prof. A. H. Campbell, of John- 
son, Vt., read a’paper on ‘“‘The Place of the Normal 
School.” He said the training school and course in 
methods and educational psychology are the real basis 
°f the normal school. 

This was discussed by Prof. Hagar, of Salem, Supt, 
Fisher, of Weymouth, and several others. 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, de- 
livered an address on the ‘ Political Functions of the 
Common School.” 

It was discussed by Supt. Hatch, of New Bedford, and 
Supt. Patterson, of New Hampshire. 

On Thursday evening Hon. Henry W. Blair, U.S. 
Senator from New Hampshire, gave an address on “‘ Na- 
tional Aid to Education.” 

Resolutions were passed favoring the introduction of 
manual training, pointing out the correct mode of 
teaching natural science, and favoring national aid to 
education. 

Most of the officers were re-elected. 





OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The forty-third annual session of this association met 

at Telodo, July 2-4. The inaugural address was deliv- 
ered by Supt. E. B. Cox, of Xenia. He said : ‘‘ Teachers 
go to excess in assisting pupils in their work; there is too 
much teacher’s talk, too much teacher’s explanation, too 
much of the feeling that I must get these pupils through 
the grade, or my reputation as a teacher will suffer. On 
the other hand, there is too little pupil’s work, too little 
of that spirit that wants to attack the difficulties and 
master them with one’s own effort and without assist- 
ance. 
‘*T believe it possible to so elevate the character of our 
teaching as to destroy utterly this greed for excessive 
help, and to so dignify and incite self-exertion in pupils 
that, when once taught to help themselves, they will 
soon develop a power of self-reliance and self-possession, 
and there will be created within them an interest that 
will carry them forward to more persistent work, and 
will arouse in them all their natural powers. 

Supt. Bourbrake, of Athens, said that “as teachers, 
we sometimes forget that we are developing men and 
women for citizenship. It is not so much arithmetic, or 
any branch of instruction, it is the men and women we 
are fitting for higher walks of citizenship.” 


NEEDS OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Parker, of Elgin, spoke at length upon this 
subject, of which the following is an extract : 

‘** By consolidation of districts, the salary of teachers 
could be doubled and money saved, enough to pay for 
necessary transportation of distant seholars. As things 
now stand, the scholars in any one district being few, 
the commissioners fee! unable to hire good or even com- 
petent teachers, and the teachers being dissatisfied, the 
changes are many and frequent. 

‘* Again, a regular course of study should be adopted, 
so that interest may be excited in the pupils. There is 
little now, owing to frequency of vacations, and fre- 
quent change of teachers, each with a different system. 
There ought to be more interest among the farmers in 
the education of their children, which makes their 
attendance irregular, and produces consequent lack of 
interest. 

‘*The chief remedy for all evils is the procuring of 
capable and competently trained teachers, who can be 
procured best from good normal schools. There is not 
a public normal school in this state. Good schools can- 
not be had without trained teachers, and for this, good 
normal schools are absolutely necessary. Most of the 
other states of the Union far surpass Ohio in this partic- 
ular point, two having ten each. Ohio ought at once to 
have at least two.” 


WHAT SHALL THE COMMON SCHOOLS TEACH? 

Supt. Compton, of Toledo, spoke upon this subject. 
He said : ‘‘ To those who believe that the public schools 
are the pledge of moral and intellectual freedom, and 
the bulwark of national liberty and perpetuity, this 
question will never become trite or antiquated. Read- 
ing, writing, and numbers must be taught in all the 
lower grades. 

“Next to reading and writing in importance comes 








the study of numbers. Arithmetic has been greatly 
overrated, both as a practical and as a disciplinary study, 
Outside of the four fundamental processes and their 
practical application, together with the skilful hand- 
ling of fractional numbers, what is there of arithmetic 
for the masses, for the ninety-five per cent, of our pub- 
lic schools?” 

‘** Of geography,’ says some one, ‘ the less the better,’ 
I should say rather the better, than the less. Every 
child should have a clear notion of the earth’s form, 
motions, its surface structure, its principal plants, peo- 
ples, animals, climates, forms of government, great 
cities, modes of communication, and the great railways 
and waterways of the world. 

‘** But the burdening of the youthful mind with dry and 
barren definitions, the cramming of the memory with 
disconnected, unrelated details of infinitesimal towns, 
lakes, rivers, capes, and islands, cannot be too severely 
condemned. I wish to notice briefly a certain elemen. 
tary species of manual training, which can and ought to 
be given in all schools with but little additional expen- 
diture of time and money. 

‘*T refer to the systematic study of drawing in connec- 
tion with the study of form. It is difficult to persuade 
the great mass of uneducated people that drawing isa 
‘practical’ branch. Although it is the sine qua non, 
the very basis of all constructive arts by which the com- 
mon people earn their daily bread, and although it is 
indispensable in the higher realm of science and picto- 
rial art, the people too generally look upon drawing 
with distrust or indifference. 

‘* Even teachers who should know better, sometimes 
forget or fail to recognize its power to stimulate the 
senses, train the hand, and form the taste, and begrudge 
the time given to drawing.” 

Mr. Compton also spoke of the necessity of teaching 
morals in the public schools, and said that the teacher 
who is teaching most effectually is the one who is culti- 
vating in his pupils the habit of feeling moral emotions, 
and doing moral actions. 


SHALL PROMOTIONS BE DETERMINED BY STATED EXAMI- 
NATIONS? 

Principal G. A. Carnahan read a paper on ‘‘ Promo- 
tions Without Stated Examinations.” He spoke of the 
importance of examinations in the publi¢ schools for 
the purpose of promoting the system of grading, saying 
that annual promotions were liable to make the teachers 
mere cramming machines, and might foster dishonesty 
in both teacher and pupil. After speaking at length 
upon the evils of these examinations, he gave a synopsis 
of the system adopted by the St. Louis and Chicago 
schools through the influence of Dr. Harris, and the 
criticisms upon the system were reviewed. 

He spoke ef the good points of the written examina- 
tions in determining the efficiency of the students, and 
said they were indispensable to the common school. 
The abuse of the system was also referred to, and the 
remedy for the evil suggested. 

He agreed with Superintendent E. E. White regarding 
the use of written examinations, and quoted that 
authority on this point. 

He said that the written examinations should be used 
to ascertain the proficiency of the pupil, bis relative 
standing in his class, and his fitness for promotion to 
higher work, but that they should never be made at 
stated intervals. Methods were given whereby all the 
evils of the examinations can be avoided, and the exam- 
ination be made an instrument of education and mental 
development. 

There was some very warm discussion on this subject. 
Prof. E. T. Nelson, of Delaware, read an interesting 
anatomical paper. 


EDUCATION IS POWER, 


Dr. C. W. Bennett, of Piqua, said: ‘‘ There is no sub- 
ject of such vital importance to the government of this 
commonwealth as our system of free public instruction. 
The great life agencies which are inventing and ham- 
mering out the machinery, bridging our rivers, con- 
structing our railways, applying the force of the electric 
spark, developing the oil and gas fields, are in the trend 
of this gigantic mental force.” He spoke of the tide of 
emigration pouring into this country, introducing new 
phases in social circles, of the power of invention and 
labor ; and said that all these conditions must be consid- 
ered by the schools, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Prof. E. R. Booth, of Cincinnati, in his paper on this 
subject, made an earnest appeal for manual training 
schools, 
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THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Miss Ellen G. Revely, of Cleveland, said that the 
child, by its perception and retentive activity, learns 
may things regarding the part of the country occupied 
by its home, and many of the general truths connected 
with the world. She advocated that the child, when 
entering the school-room, should be allowed to study 
geograpby by natural methods; that at an early age 
pictures familiar to the child may be used to illustrate 
certain objects in the world. The general resemblance 
of proportion should not be lost sight of in the teaching 
of geography. She also advocated the modeling of 
objects from nature in sand, but that these models, the 
objects, and maps, should be closely associated. 
‘‘ Every line, every trace,” she said, ‘‘is the record of 
some discovery, and although the pupil cannot explore 
the country, he should be able to trace the representation 
of it on the map.” 


SPECIAL METHODS IN CIVICS. 


Supt. J. A. Shawan, of Mt. Vernon, said: ‘It is the 
province of our public schools to instill patriotism in the 
miads of the rising generation. We are coming to bea 
very irreverent people. Disregard for public officials 
and old age is more prevalent in the United States, I 
believe, than in any other country of the world.” 

He referred to the great flood of foreign immigration, 
and the mingling of the inhabitants of the United States 
with these foreign people, and said it devolved upon the 
public school teacher to effect an amalgamation of the 
different elements to be found in these individuals, and 
bring order out of chaos ; and above all, to so instill into 
the minds of his pupils a love of this country, that the 
government may be-maintained and respected. 

Dr. W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, delivered the 
annual address, which was a fine paper, and was lis- 
tened to with much interest. 


OFFICERS. 

Chairman Ellis, of the committee on nominations, 
reported as follows: President, L. W. Day, Cleveland ; 
secretary, J. P. Sharkey, Eaton; treasurer, J. A. 
Shawan, Columbus ; vice-presidents, H. W. Compton, 
Toledo; O. F. Corson, Cambridge ; Martha J. Maltby, 
Norwalk ; G, A. Caranhan, Cincinnati ; Anna M. Osgood, 
Columbus ; executive committee, C. S. Fay, Wyoming ; 
J. W. Zellar, Findlay. Members board of control, Ohio 
teachers’ reading circle ; Warren Darst, Ada; 8. T. Dial, 
Batavia; H. N. Mertz, Steubenville; Chas, Haupert, 
New Philadelphia, 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The thirty-seventh annual session of this association 
met at Waukesha, July 1-3. After Col. Enos had wel- 
comed the teachers Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, 
spoke upon ** The Duty of the Hour,” calling attention 
to the special interest felt for the welfare of every 
child not only by the family, but by society and the 
state. He isa firm believer in compulsory education, 
arguing that it is not only of great advantage to the in- 
dividual, but that it is worth while for the state to pay 
for the thorough education of its children for the sake 
of the citizens they will make by and by. 

President Hardy’s address*was devoted chiefly to a 
discussion of the profession of teaching, and to what 
would elevate the tone and render more important to 
the world at large the labors of the teacher. 

Grace Darling, of the Oshkosh normal school, urged 
the value of historical instruction in arousing in pupils 
activity, and a desire for knowledge. Prof. H. W. 
Rood, of Palmyra, spoke of the good results to be at- 
tained by teachers from their examples of tidiness and 
correct bearing. 

“The Study Of English Literature,” by Prof. A. J. 
Clough, of Green Bay, and “ Pedagogical Values,” by 
C. R. Long, of Chippewa Falls, provoked considerable 
animated discussion. ‘“ Joyousness as an Element of 
School Work,” by A. Burch, of Milwaukee, was well 
received, 

Assistant State Superintendent Chandler spoke at 
length on the project of establishing a school for feeble- 
minded children who, he said, were more numerous 
than the blind, and deaf and dumb, and for whom 
grand institutions had been provided. He recited the 
efforts already put forth, and urged that more united 
efforts of members of the association were desired in the 
future. Prof. Chandler also called attention to the suc- 
cessful efforts of Gov. Rusk in securing the grant of 
140,000 acres of land by the government to Wisconsin, 

the proceeds of which will form a fund to be perma- 
nently set aside for educational purposes. 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


Papers were read by Harriet C. McGee, of the Osh- 
kosh normal, and W. R. Hemmenway of La Crosse. 
The topic was one upon which the teachers seemed 
much divided, and an animated discussion followed. 


OFFICERS. 

The following corps of officers was elected for the 
coming year: Pres., L. D. Harvey of LaCrosse; Vice 
Presidents, Harriet C. McGee, A. J. Clough, Ellen C. 
Jones ; Secretary, W. J. Desmond; Treasurer, G. A. 
Reigle ; Ex. Com., Albert Hardy, W. H. Beach, W. J. 
Brier, A. J. Smith, Mrs. Ada Ray Cooke. 


KENTOCKY COLORED TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the State Colored 
Teachers’ Association was held at Lexington, July 2-4. 
The leading educators of the state were present. The 
address of welcome was delivered by Mr. J. C. Jackson. 
The president, Prof. J. 8. Hathaway, of Berea College, 
in his annual address, treated the subject of education 
under three heads—intellectual, moral, and industrial— 
dwelling particularly on the latter, as being the great 
need of the colored youth of the South. Prof. Joseph 
Desha Pickett, superintendent of public instruction, 
addressed the association on the educational advance- 
ment of the colored people of the South since the close 
of the war. Col. John O. Hodges addressed the associa- 
tion on the same subject, and was listened to with 
marked attention. 

Professors John H. Jackson, of the state normal 
school at Frankfort, C. C. Munroe, and Wm. J. Sim- 
mons, president of the state university, discussed the 
subject of ‘‘ Teaching Primary Geography.” 

Prof. C. C. Monroe presented a blackboard comparison 
of methods of interest to a class formed of teachers 
present. 

Prof, J. H. Lawson, of the state university, read an 
excellent paper upon “‘ Legal Training.” 

A paper, ‘‘ Education vs, Ignorance,” was read by R. 
W. Fletcher, of Elkton. : 

E. H. Woodford, of Mt. Sterling, read a paper upon 
‘The Requisites for Successful Educational Work,” in 
which he took strong grounds in favor of compulsory 
education. The subject was discussed fully on both 
sides by the ablest members. 

Rev. J. H. Welch, D.D., addressed the association on 
the ‘‘ Providential Preservation of the Mental Forces of 
the African Race from Non-historic Periods to the Days 
of Emancipation.” 

Prof. Greham, one among the earliest organizers of 
public schools for colored children, addressed the associ- 
ation in a spirit of great hope for the future. 

C. W. Houser, of Louisville, read a paper on ‘‘ Natural 
Science in the Lower Grades,” which was highly com- 
mended, 

Hopkinsville was selected as the place for the next 
annual meeting. 





OFFICERS. 

The following were elected officers of the association 
for the ensuing year: President, J. 8. Hathaway, of 
Berea ; vice-president, Miss Fannie M. Bronston, of 
Richmond ; secretary, William Jackson, of Lexington ; 
assistant secretary, Miss Lucy Smith, of Louisville ; 
treasurer, Miss Lena Tibbs, of Danville ; editor, C. W. 
Houser, of Louisville ; chorister, 8. E. Smith, of Eliza- 
bethtown. 
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OREGON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The association was held at Salem, July 1-3. Prof. 8. 
A. Starr delivered the address of welcome, and was 
responded to by Prof. Herbert Kittredge, of the Baker 
City public schools. Col. L. F. Copeland said: ‘“‘ I am 
a general lover of education and the work of a teacher. 
The future of this great Northwest as to whether it shall 
be a grand country lies not in your climate, nor your 
agricultural lands. It lies in your common schools, 
The common schools are doing a grand work for your 
state. I charge you to foster and encourage them. You 
teachers are the great force put into the great field to 
counteract the evils that threaten us.” 

Prof. 8. A. Randle, city superintendent of Salem 
schools, read a paper, ‘‘How to Detect and Prevent 
Imperfect Lessons.” Prof. J. B. Horner, of Roseburg, 
introduced a discussion of the subject, ‘‘ Physiology and 
Hygiene in Schools.” He uses a manikin, charts, and 
the blackboard freely in teaching the subjects, and 





favors the topic method. : 


The discussion was continued by Prof. W. C. Hawley, 
principal of the Drain normal school, who exhibited.a 
series of neat charts of his own make, and Mrs. R. 8. 
Wallace, of the Oregon W. C. T. U., who presented a 
good paper on the subject of ‘‘ The Importance of Early 
Teaching the Results of Intoxicants and Narcotics.” 


IMPORTANCE OF VOCAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Prof. Parvin, of Willamette University, said : 
‘* Seventy-five per cent. of the children in the public 
schools between the ages of six and eight years can be 
taught to read music. Only about five per cent. will 
totally fail. The greatest difficulty is in finding teachers 
competent to give instructions in music. It makes 
pupils better readers. Music refines the heart and makes 
better character, Whatever conduces to their happiness 
promotes the general prosperity of educational inter- 
ests.” 

Prof. W. E. Yates, of Corvallis, read a paper upon 
‘* Mistakes in School Government.” He said : ‘‘ Corporal 
punishment is not to be prohibited but must be reduced 
to the minimum.” Miss Ellen Spaulding, of Portland 
high school, said : ‘‘ The teachers are not to be arbitrary. 
Corporal punishment is out of date and must be 
excluded from the public schools ; generally only little 
folks are whipped. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN EDUCATION, 


Prof. Edwin Morrison, of Friend Pacific Academy, 
said : ‘‘ Observation is a natural avenue of instruction, 
but must be supplemented by the thinking mind. The 
people of to-day have use for scientific knowledge in the 
public school rather than for classic Greek and Latin. 
The scientific appliances of the day are much more 
needed to be understood. 

‘Industrial Education in Schools” was presented by 
Prof. Frank Rigler, who said: “Sight is especially to 
be cultivated because a trained eye implies a trained 
muscular sense. Clay maps are valuable because alti- 
tude has much to do with climate and animal life. 
Utility 1s the general ground upon which these exer- 
cises are to be introduced. 

Prof. A. P. Armstrong said the public schools should 
fit children for usetul activity without further prepara- 
tion, 

OFFICERS. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, W. A. Wetzel, -of Multnomah ; 
Vice-president, T. O. Hutchinson, of Douglas; Secre- 
tary, Frank Rigler, of Oregon City. 





NEW BRUNSWICK EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 





The eleventh annual meeting of this institute met at Frederic- 
ton, June 26-28, Chief Superintendent Crocket said that they 
had come together to confer with each other on the best mode of 
carrying on their work in all its relations, and to consider how 
the school is best to be maintained in its organic character, and av 
the same time to meet the demands upon it. The professional 
teacher introduces skill, seeking to shape in every healthful 
direction the child’s physical, mental, and moral nature. Under 
the free school system of to-day, the teacher, to a larger extent 
than any other class of persons, can so shape the educational 
forces as to mold or form the opinions or prejudices of the 
masses. 

Sir John C. Allen said: The teachers discharge very import- 
ant duties, the most important, perhaps, of any class of people in 
the province, because they have the fr»ming of the character of 
the youth of the country. Their responsibilities are great 
indeed. He congratulated the teachers upon the very different 
position they occupied from that of the teachers of twenty years 
ago, when they had to go about the parishes in which they 
taught, and get the people to make up their salaries by subscrip- 
tion. The teachers of that time, too, had to content themselves 
with school-houses that were disgracefal. To-day there is 
nothing so humiliating as this, and their position is a most hon- 
orable one. He thought the change was a subject for congratula- 
tion. 

Hon. Judge King said: Many, however, are teachers by 
nature and profession, and teachers through and through. These 
might be called the “old guard,” while the others, whose tastes 
call them imto other fields, might be termed the “short term 
people.” This latter, however, has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantagss. There is a credit as well as a debit side to the 
account. When the young men, educated for the teaching pro- 
fession, pass out into other professions and pursuits, society 
generally gains because of the advantage of having well-trained 
teachers in the various callings. This, too, leaves room for others, 
and the normal school is able to supply the places made vacant, 
It was not to hismind an unmixed evil if the profession was made 
a stepping stone to other pursuits. 


THE DEMAND WHICH THE COMMON SCHOOL IS MAKING ON THE 
COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Principal Mullin read a paper, and went into the subject 
very fully. The paper was afterwards discussed by Messrs. John 
Montgomery, J. A. Belyea, W. T. Kerr, and others, 

The paper on “ Composition and Critical Reading vs. the Formal 
Teaching of English Grammar,” by Geo. U. Hay, Ph.D., was read 
by Mr. W. McLean, and was discussed by a large number of the 








members of the institute. 
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Mr. Frank H. Hayes, superintendent of the schools of St. 
Jobn, read a very practical paper on the subject of “ Compulsory 
Attendance at Schools,” quoting a number of cases and facts to 
show the necessity of legislation in this direction, and giving the 
outline of an act that might be adopted with this view. 

Mrs. Phillips, of the Fredericton W. C.T. U., read a paper on 
*' Scientific Temperance Instruction in the School,” and on motion 
of Mr. John March a vote of thanks to the ladies of that organiza- 
tion was unanimously carried for the earnest interest they have 
manifested in the subject. 

Mr. P. G. McFarlane, B. A., principal of the St. Stephen high 
school, read a suggestive paper on the question, “Is the Common 
School Meeting the Demand for Practical Education ?” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION—ITS RELATIONS TO POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL, AND MORAL TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES, 

Mr, Philip Cox said that the literature of the schools is not 
calculated to inspire the young with that patriotism which is met 
with in other places, because of the fact that the books contain 
little or nothing relating to our own country, and its statesmen 
and great men. 


PROGRAM FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mr. G. J. Oulton, of Dorchester, said that Friday afternoon 
should be set aside in the schools for the carrying out of a special 
literary and musical program, to be superintended by the teacher. 
_ Asthe pupils have recess for musical exercise, so once a week there 
should be a chance for mental gymnastics, in which the scholars 
might become poets, singers, etc. Their exercises should be of a 
different nature from the ordinary days. The school should be 
made a kind of literary society on that afternoon of each week, 
and it would be found that, if it were managed properly, it would 
be of life-long service to the pupils. In order to get the children 
properly interested, the exercises should be made as pleasurable 
as possible. Original essays might be read; recitations could be 
given, and dialogues and debates engaged in. A question box 
might also be arranged. All children, not deaf or dumb, can 
learn to sing. Poetry should be committed to memory, as should 
also choice quotations. The teacher should endeavor to inculcate 
a taste for sound literature, 
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WEST VIRGINIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





This association met at Morgantown, July 9-12. “The Demands 
of Modern Education ’ was discussed by Dr. Myers. He based 
his discussion upon Paley’s definition, which is, ‘Education in the 
most extensive sense of the word may comprehend every prepa- 
ration that is made in our youth for the sequel of our lives.” 
The idea of educating a boy without any definite object in view. 
is bad, he asserted, claiming that instead of using the dry husks 
of the past for the purpose of mental training, the live, juicy 
problems of the present should be used. 

Dr. Turner said this modern idea that the education should,from 
the beginning, be confined to the merely practical was wrong. 
The immature mind of the child is unfit to choose his life’s voca- 
tion. The first duty of the educator is to develop it that he 
can choose correctly and follow with certainty of success, and 
then he will be able to choose. Dr. Turner took the ground 
that the study of modern language and modern science does not 
better fit a man for modern life. [n the leading schools of Ger- 
many, that most practical of nations, the experiment has been 
tried, and it has been found that the study of classics does not 
decrease the practical results in a business sense, but on the con- 
trary, shows a decided advantage in favor of the classics. 

Dr. Blaisdell, of Wheeling, read a paper, “* English in the Higher 
Education.” He said: “The study of the English language and 
literature should »ccupy the central place—the place of honor— 
in every scheme of higher education for men and women who 
speak English—and this primacy for two chief reasons. First, 
the knowledge obtained from this study is of most worth m the 
practical affairs of life. Second, the right study of the English 
may be made the instrument of the highest culture of the mind.” 

Prof. R. A. Armstrong, of West Liberty, 1ead a paper “‘ The 
Demands of Popular Education.” He said that “one of the 
greatest demands at present is the demand for trained teachers, 
teachers educated to their particular protession. The time now is 
when very few persons in any of the prof-ssions are able to com- 
pete with their fellows unless they have some special equipment 
for their work. It is so in the trades as well as in the professions; 
why should it not be done with teachers? Socrates once asked 
this question; ‘If you were going to select a man to take care of, 
and train, your colt, would you choose one who knows something 
about training colts, or one who knows nothing ; and if you were 
going to choose a tutor to teach your boy, would you choose one 
who knows something of his work, or one who knows nothing ?’” 
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MARYLAND AND DELAWARE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The joint session of these associations was held at Pen Mur, 
July 8-10. 

Mr. H. G. Weimer, president of the Maryland Association, de- 
livered an address on the duties we, as educators, owe to the state. 
He dwelt upon the duty of the teacher to calculate the impor- 
tance of the work done in the public schools, to calculate the 
value of the minds and characters of coming generations of this 
commonwealth—a task not to be attempted, for, to gauge the 
human mind is to measure the infinite. Intelligence in a govern- 
ment like ours is an absolute necessary. A republic could not 
long endure with the masses kept in’ illiteracy. The immense 
power wielded by the newspapers of to-day, is due to national in- 
telligence. The freedom of the press would be an empty phrase 
without the intiluence of the schoqj-room and the teacher. 

Supt. Herman Bessey, president of the Delaware Association, 
read a fine paper on the ** Genius of Teaching.” 





TEACHER'S CERTIFICATES AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 

Prof. M. A. Newell said: “Ido not lay great stress on exami- 
nations. We have prohibition laws which do not prohibit; there 
are laws for compulsory education which do not compel, and 
there are examinations which © not examine. While examina- 





tions are necessary, they are not conclusive. On many papers a 
mark of ninety-five is not equal to a mark of sixty on others.” 
Prof. Newell expressed his opposition to the rule of the school 
board, limiting a teachers’ certificate good for ten years. He said 
that he could not see why if a man had taught school for ten 
years, he should not be more competent in the eleventh or twelfth 
year, and why a paper good for ten years should not be good for 
a longer period. A man may be scholarly and not able to con- 
duct a school. A man to teach successfully must havea large 
store of collateral information. He said that there is now an 
absurd regulation of the Baltimore school board, which he 
thought would be soon consigned to where it belongs. The first 
assistant of a male grammar school, who has to teach elementary 
algebra, and a small amount of elementary geometry, only when 
the principal is absent, is examired in plane and spherical ge- 
ometry, trigonometry, astronomy, analytical geometry, and cal- 
culus. The question has been asked why a diploma of St. John’s 
College does not entitle the holder to teach, while one from the 
normal school does. The answer is simply, this is the law. 

Mr. Thomas S. Stone, examiner of Prince George’s county, said 
that “some means should be devised whereby a state certificate 
would be good throughout the state, and that a person should not 
be required to stand an examination in every county.” 

Prof. Newell, in reply to this, said that the rule might not be 
considered unfair were the examiners of all of the counties 
equally capable and conscientious, but certificates have been 
issued without any examination, and such certificates should not 
be placed on an equal footing with those from Baltimore county, 
where the examination is severe. After seven years @ person can 
get a certificate good throughout the state, and in other states, 
and as it takes seven years to make a shoemaker, the same period 
should not be considered too long to make a teacher. As to dif- 
ferent grades of examinations in different places, he did not think 
that a teacher whose salary was to be $240, should be required to 
stand as high a grade of examination as one whose salary is to be 

1,000, 

’ AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Major Henry E. Alvord, presid: nt of the Maryland Agricultural 
College, read a paper on “* Agricultural Education for Young and 
Old.” 

He showed the necessity in the country of having closer and 
more enlightened methods of agriculture than now generally in 
practice among farmers. He urged that farmers must consent 
to renovate exhausted lands, to conserve the forces of the soil, 
and to accept the aid of science. Men must be thoroughly educa- 
ted in the theory and practice of agriculture, in order to carry 
into the processes of the farm the teachings of the school, or men 
who are fitted by education and training for business or profes- 
sional life must yield to the superior inducements of agriculture, 
and give to 1t their methodical and intelligent habits, and devote 
their talents to its development. 


SCOPE OF THE KIGH SCHOOL COURSE, 


Mr. W. A. Eckels, A.M., of Snowhill, Md., said: “The Maryland 
high school course is the most comprehensive in the Union, and 
may in many respects serve as amodel. The studies in which most 
attention must be devoted for a classical education are Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics. Mathematics leaves the lion’s share, 
and while its value as a training is not to be questioned. 
the other studies should receive an equal share of consideration. 
The high school is not to turn out specialists, but intelligent men 
and women. They should be taught thoroughly, to express their 
thoughts in good English, and to so understand their mother 
tongue as to be able to readily grasp what they read, and that 
they get a complete knowledge of the language. ‘Che high school 
should give some instruction in political economy.” Prof. Fell, of 
St. John’s College, also spoke ot the great importance of thorough 
instruction in the correct use of the English language. 


LEARNING AND LABOR. 


Mr. James A. Diffenbaugh said: “The student in one of our 
popular colleges must be daring and wilful, who would venture 
to saw his own wood or carry up his own coal, however convinced 
of the wholesomeness or necessity of such occupation. The edu- 
cated youth goes out into the world to preach, or plead, or physic 
with such success aS may attend him, but with an implanted, 
usually inveterate repugnance to regular manual labor in all its 
departments, a feeling that his position is above it, and he would 
be degraded by descending to it. The evil consequence is that it 
perpetuates the low idea which everywhere prevails of the true 
rank of useful manual toil, and thus fosters and intensifies the 
alienation existing between the thinkers and the workers, and 
prevents that quick and cordial sympathy which should charac- 
terize them as members of the same social body.” 


HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN STUDY. 


A number of good ideas and suggestions were presented by 
Mrs. Kate K. Hobbs, of Federalsburg, Md., as to the education of 
children, in a paper on “Children and Study.” The first step in 
teaching children how to study is to swaken their interest. A 
child fully interested in a subject will need only a little encour- 
agement to make him master it. To awaken the interest of the 
child, the teacher must be interested, not merely in the school as 
a body, but in its individuals. The ingenious teacher will devise 
many methods, in all of which, however, it is best to appeal as 
largely as possible to the natural fondness of the mind for 
novelty. 

THE NEW EDUCATION. 

Prof. A. H. Berlin, of the Wilmington, Del. high school, said : 
“There is a wonderful unanimity of opinion that there are ser- 
ious defects in our present system of education, and the article 
produced is too frequently not adapted for the purpose designed. 
Education can only bring out the possibilities in the child, and 
not create any new ones. It should develop power to make the 
most of one’s self, and whatever system supplies this power in 
the highest degree, is the new edueation. [t should touch practi- 
cal life in a much larger number of points than it does now, and 
the teacher should not be afraid of coming in contact with things. 
Examinations, reviews, marks, etc., can be made valuable aids, if 
they are not permitted to be masters.” 


THE JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER. 


Prof. Charles T. Wright, of Bel Air, Md., said: “The teacher 
must use a mental and moral force, not through the rod, but a 





force which appeals tc the honor and heart, and intelligence of 


the pupil. Kindness and firmness will accomplish much. The 
use of the rod is, in some cases, necessary. Experience has 
shown that those who know least about teaching are the most 
captious. The teacher should enter his school-room with his 
mind prepared to teach, and not with the idea of playing police- 
man; for, if he does, the pupils will determine to give him 
enough to do. 

Miss Maggie S. Wilson, of Talbot county, read a paper on “ The 
Mission of Paper-Folding in our Public Schools.” ‘‘ Great im- 
portance is attached to the instruction of children,” she said, 
“in this pleasant work. At but a nominal expense, every school 
may be supplied with the necessary matenal. It serves as the 
basis of manual training, and children become so interested that 
they never tire of the work, and may easily be taught to make al) 
manner of objects of paper, and are thus trained in habits of 
neatness, accuracy, and dispatch. It is especially useful in teach- 
ing geometrical forms.” 

OFFICERS. 

The officers elected by the Maryland Association were as fol- 
lows: president, Wm. H. Dashiell, Princess Anne ; vice-president, 
Dr. Lewis C. Carrico, Charles county, and Miss Katie K. Hobbs, 
Federalsburg, Caroline county ; recording secretary, A. F. Wilker- 
son, of Baltimore city; corresponding secretary, Miss Maggie 
Wilson, Easton, Talbot county ; treasurer, Alex. Chaplain, Easton; 
executive committee, Prof. John E. McCahan, chairman, and 
Julius G. Miller, Baltimore city, James A. Diffenbaugh, Westmin- 
ster, Miss Mary Rouskulp, Hagerstown, and Miss M. W. Robinson 
Baitimore county. 

The Delaware Association elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year; president, A. H. Berlin: vice-presidents, W. B. 
Thorp, John D.Hawkins, and G. A. Horter; secretary, Miss Emma 
V. Newnom ; treasurer, J. W. Killen. All of the old officers were 
re-elected except the president, as the association has a rule 
requiring a change in this office annually. 





INTERESTING NOTES. 





It is said that the makers of the big globe which is 
now on exhibition in Paris found it necessary twice to 
make parts of Africa over again on account of import- 
ant geographical news received from the dark continent. 
Some Belgian map makers, two years ago, prepared a 
large map of the Congo state five times for the press, 
and withdrew it each time for additions and corrections. 
Mr. Habenicht, the editor of the most notable map of 
Africa now before the public, says that no mail arrives 
from the big continent without bringing new work for 
the map makers. 





Ir is probable that a railroad will be built from Spok- 
ane Falls, Washington, to Alaska within the next few 
years. Competent engineers place the cost at one hun- 
dred and thirty million dollars. The road as projected 
would run along the valleys of the Columbia and the 
Canoe, then over the hills from Tate Cache, and down 
along the Fraser river to Fort George. Thence it would 
have to cross a long, but not difficult pass to the valley 
of the Yukon, down which it would go to the mouth of 
that great river, a distance altogether of about 3,000 
miles. The road would pass through a great mining, 
fur bearing, salmon fishing, timber, and agricultural 
region, which would help make it pay. Furthermore, 
the Russian government is building a road across Siberia 
and down the Amoor to its month. This will connect 
with a road extending to a point on Behring strait. This 
line, in connection with the Alaska road, would form a 
practically all-rail route from Europe to the United States. 





THE greatest Mussulman educational center in north- 
ern Africa is the University of Garouin in Morocco. 
The students number about 700, and there are 40 profes- 
sors. Work begins between half-past 2 and 5 in the 
morning, according to the season. The first instruction 
consists of comments on the Koran. At sunrise the 
second batch of professors—about a dozen or so—dis- 
course on law and dogma. In the afternoon grammar 
and rhetoric are taught, and later, logic, astronomy, 
arithmetic, geography, history, Mussulman literature, 
and the science of talismanic numbers or the determina- 
tion by calculation of the influence of angels, spirits, and 
stars on future events. There are no examinations. 
Every ‘professor is supposed to know those among his 
hearers who are wortby of diplomas. The diplomas are 
very highly valued, and give the holders great prestige 
in the Moslem world. 

AMONG the inventions and discoveries that belong to 
the last fifty years are: Ocean steamships, street rail- 
ways, photography, kerosene oil, electric lights, steam 
fire engines, dynamite, electric railways, ocean cables, 
telephones, typewriters, cheap postal system, steam 
heating, vestibule cars, and cantilever bridges. These 
are only a part. Imagine what the world would be 
without them ! 





Tue land contained in Central park cost originally 
$6,000,000, and is now worth over $100,000,000, The 
maintenance of the park costs $400,000 a year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





DEATH BY ELECTRICITY.—Edison, the inventor, was a 
witness recently before the New York inquiry on death by 
electricity. He gives it as his opinion that 1000 volts of 
electricity will cause instantaneous and painless death. 
Who is Edison ? What are some of his inventions ? 





THE FLOoDs.—Many buildizgs were flooded in Chicago 
by the receut heavy rains. The total loss in that city is 
estimated at $1,090,000. Much damage was also done in 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New York, and northern 
New Jersey. Why aresmall streams much more destruc- 
tive during a flood than large ones ? 

PREPARING FOR AN EXAIBITION.—The year 1892 will 
complete the fourth century since the discovery of a new 
wor.d by Columbus. New York City is preparing to cele_ 
brate the event by holding a world’s exposition. When 
was Columbus born?’ What led him to think there was 
an undiscovered continent ? What difficulties did he en- 
counter in getting ships ? 





BRIGHTER DAys FOR PERU.—The agreement provision- 
ally made with European bondholders has been ratified 
by the lower hoase of the Peruvian congress. The credi- 
tors virtually agree to release Peru from the payment of 
her foreign debt, and to reimburse themselves from a 
share of the profits accruing from the mines, forests, and 
arable lands of the republic, and from the custom receipts 
of certain ports of entry. The railroad system will be 
extended and turned over to the government after a term 
of years. Peru will now be able to pay Chili, and to 
recover her mortgaged provinces. What form of govern- 
ment has Peru? Tell what you know about her difficulty 
with Chili. 


DISCOVERIES IN MEXIco.—Important discoveries of an- 
cient ruins have been made in the state of Chiapas. A fine 
proad-paved road, built by pre-historic inhabitants has 
been traced from Tonala down into Guatemala, and 
thence in a curve up again into Mexico. Near this road 
houses four and five stories high have been found in the 
depth of the forest. Some of them, which are shaped like 
pyramids are so old that trees are growing from the roofs. 
In these houses two types of women have been repre- 
sented on the walls, some plainly Egyptian and others 
genuine Africans, What do these facts indicate relative 
to the early inhabitants of Mexico? Tell what sort of 
people the Spaniards found when they arrived in Mexico. 
What were their occupations ? 





CANADIANS INDIGNANT.—Much indignation is expressed 
in Canada on account of the seizure of a Canadian vessel 
in Behring sea by a United States cruiser. The object of 
the seizure was the protection of the seal fisheries. Tell 
something about seal fishing. What other fishing coast 
has been the scene of difficulties between Canadians and 
Americans ? 





A MONUMENT TO THE PILGRIMS.—The monument tothe 
Pilgrim Fathers was dedicated recently at Plymouth, 
Mass. From what country did the Pilgrims come? De- 
scribe the landing and settlemen-. Why did they leave 
their native land ? What was their character ? 

ELK LAKE.—The Minnesota legislature passed a law last 
winter declaring that the little sheet of water south of 
Lake Itasca shall hereafter be designated as Elk lake on 
all official maps of the state, and that any school geogra- 
phy published after Jan. 1 next year, which designates the 
lake by any other name, shall be excluded from the 
schools. The Minnesota Historical Society is now engaged 
in spreading the information among school book publish- 
ers. It will be remembered that Capt. Willard Glazier 
named the lake after himself, and declared 1t was the true 
source of the Mississippi river. What lakes in Minnesota 
are resorts for summer tourists? Where is the scene of 
Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha ”’ laid ? 

FRoM JAPAN TO NEW YORK.—Twenty-one days from 
Japan to New York is a good record that has just been 
made. It took the steamer, which contained a cargo of 
tea and silks, thirteen days for the trip from Yokohama to 
Vancouver, where a day was lost in transferring the cargo 
to the freight cars, which brought it from Vancouver to 
New York in eight days. Mention some of the benefits of 
steam navigation. For what are the Japanese noted ? 





To Fish FOR PORPOISES.—A company of American and 
Canadian capitalists has been formed to fish for porpoises 
and seals at Maniconagan shoals, in the upper part of the 
gulf of St. Lawrence. The company has ordered nets capa- 
ble of taking at one time sufficient porpoises to produce a 
thousand barrels of oil. By the new processes adopted by 
the Minicouagan Company, the blubber of the porpoise 
will be converted in the space of a half hour into the ordi. 
nary oil of commerce, ready for exportation, The carcass 
will then be reduced to pulp and sold for artificial man- 


ure. Describe the porpoise. What are the different kinds 
of seals ? 


The Public School Journal is the title the Iinoia School Journal 
takes since it has united the Cownty School Council with it. Mr. 
Brown makes his paper a larger one; it is well edited, and cannot 
but help on the cause of sound education. We are giad to see 
these evidences of progress, although Mr. Brown has not always 
agreed with things said in the JourNAL. This we do not carea 
cent about. We are after higher and better forms of truth, and 
are willing to stand criticism. 

But is not Mr. Brown allowing himself to imitate those country 
schoolmasters, who act as though the slightest addition to their 
knowledge would cause them to burst, so full to the brim are they 
already ? 

The Journal of Education (London, July) says: ** The Univer- 
sity of the City of New York seems to have had a success in 
pedagogics demed as yet to the University of Cambridge. It is 
now ter. years since Cambndge turned its attention to education. 
The Teachers’ Training Syndicate has completed its first decade, 
and the first lectures were delivered in the October term, 1879. 
But as yet the movement seems to bave little life in it. In New 
York a course of pedagogy was started two years ago, and in the 
second year which has just ended there were one hundred and 
forty students. The professor. f pedagogy is Dr. Jerome Allen, 
and lectures are also given by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Dr. E. D. Shimer. The course of instruction embraces history of 
education, philosophy of education, psychology, and methudology. 
In such matters we can never get on in this country till every- 
body else is in front of us. Cambridge will have to wait for this, 
but to all appearances not very long.” 





The Cronin murder brings up another painful event. In 1876 a 
letter was written by Hanford, a principal of a Chicago public 
school, stating that Mrs. Alexander Sullivan had been the means 
of the removal of the assistant superintendent of schools (Han- 
ford). Sullivan and his wife went to Hanford’s house, called on 
him to retract, and not getting satisfaction, called him names and 
struck him. A struggie ensued, and a man named McMullin took 
hold of Sullivan, who then drew a pistol and shot and killed Han- 
ford. The trial of the case followed ; Sullivan was acquitted, but 
the city was indignant at the action of the judge in the matter. 
Poor Hanford! 

The twentieth anniversary of the Potsdam, N. Y., normal 
school must have been a delightful occasion. Dr. MacVicar, the 
first president, and many friends of the school were present. 





The state normal school, at Chico, Cal., will open Sept. 3, 1880- 
The curriculum embraces a regular course of three years, and a 
post-graduate course of one year. In both courses special atten- 
tion will be given to the methods of teaching the science and 
history of pedagogy, and psychology. Edward T. Pierce, princi- 
pal. 


The Waterloo high school, Ind., will open Sept. 2, 1889. Miss E. 
A. Waterman, principal, H. H. Keep, superintendent. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. C. H. Allen, principal of state normal school, at San Jose, 
Cal., has resigned, and Prof. C. W. Childs has been appointed 
principal. It is expected that Mr. Childs will incorporate kinder- 
garten work in the traning department. A post-graduate course 
is to be added to the school and all work in pedagogy put ona 
scientific basis. 


VIRGINIA. 


F. H. Crago, of Wheeling, the conductor of the summer school 
at Morgantown, will 300n instruct in different institutes in the 
state ; he is becoming deservedly popular. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The buildings and pupils of the Morrell Institute,of Johnstown, 
were mostiy carried away by the rush of waters, but all the 
faculty escaped. The school will open up some of its departments 
in September. 

Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Luzerne county, will be institute 
instructor in Chester, Lehigh, York, Bucks, and Montgomery 
counties in eastern Pennsylvania. Hew growing very popular as 
an institute instructor. 

Prof. Samuel A. Baer, late superintendent at Reading, is now 
conducting institutes. He 1s often invited to other states and will, 
at an early date, conduct an institute in Lynchburg, Virginia. 





e+ 


NEW YORE CITY, 


Among the letters relating to the proposed world’s fair in 1892, 
received at the mayor's office, was one from Henry M. Leipziger, 
director of the Hebrew Technical Institute. as follows: 

“New York is the educational center of our land, and world’s 
fairs have proved most beneficial as stimulants to all who engage 
in teaching. As a single instance, let me cite the influence of the 
exhibit of the Imperial School of Moscow, made at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. This exhibit did more to ad- 
vance the cause of manual training in this country, than any 
other single fact. 

**Since 1876, wonderful strides have been made in methods ot 
teaching, school appliances, and models, and the gathering in our 
city of the results attained in the other great countries of the 
globe, can only redound to the high st advantage of our whole 
land, I trust that, as a further result of the exhibition, a perma- 
rent educaticnal museum may be established, a museum where 
all the appliances, tools, books, instruments, modes, &c., used in 
teaching may be collected, a museum such as exists in Berlin, 
Paris, and Zurich, and which has done so much to make the 
schools of those cities renowned. 

“ As cur land spends in the education of its people what Euro- 
pean governments waste in armaments, no more truly American 
exhibit could be made than that which should come from the 
countless school-houses, which are the true fortresses of our 





country.” 


MANUAL TRAINING.—Shall I try to introduce manual trairing 
school, and if so, what forms of it ? M. C. 


Most certainly you must. New York City has intro- 
duced it into its schools after long debate. What is done 
here will'soon be followed in all the schools of the coun- 
try. As to the forms—you cannot do better than consult 
the pages of the JOURNAL. 


SPIRIT WANTING.—I am _ succeeding well in general, 
there is little spirit in the school. I have about forty pupils of all 
ages. AsI understand your views, this want of interest comes 
from wy poor teaching. It is humiliating to believe this, but I 
know it to be true nevertheless. Will you kindly write some arti- 
cles on this point. R. M. G. 


You are on the right track because you blame yourself 
and not the school. The space is too short for replying at 
length as we are tempted to, for we are deeply interested 
by such letters. When you comprehend fully what is 
meant by the word educate you will employ the means. 
Real education is a work which pupils enjoy. There may 
be some confusion, for 40 pupils are rather too many to 
handle without it, but it will be a scene of happiness ; the 
spirit of advancement will be almost visible. 


but 


As TO WAIPPING.—I do not understand that vou would never 
whip a pupil. You would doso if it wasa very bad case, would 
you not? For example, a pupil brought mea note he said his 

ther had written. Here was forgery. 


I thought a whipping 

well deserved. C P, F, 
As a rule, we say, never strike a pupil. You are a teacher 
and nota flogger. It is an old tradition that the teacher 
must punish pupils. It was once done for every wrong 
pronunciation, for failing to pause at a comma, etc. 
Then it was given only for disobedience, etc. It is a 
tradition that will pass away with the century, very 
nearly. In the case you referto why should you punish 
for the “‘forgery’’? Let the father do that—the pupil 
forged his name. The teacher who wants to punish will 


find enough occasions. 

SYNTHETIC SYSTEM OF READING.— What is the synthetic system 
of reading ? 

Goldfield, lowa. CLARA HAYES. 


It consists in leading the pupil to unite words, promiscu- 
ously placed before him, into sentences ; in other words, he 
is taught to unite his thoughts so as to form connected dis- 
course. In the higher departments of reading he is taught 
to unite sentences in a proper manner, so as to form a con- 
nected whole. Thisis the highest style of literary criti- 
cism, and is pursued in our best colleges and universities. 


OBJECT AND OBJECTIVE TEACHING.—Will you please explain 
the difference between object and ob ective teaching ? 
oode, F. G, 


In object teaching some material thing that can be han- 
dled, seen, or tasted should be placed before the pupil. 
This forms the basis of a lesson. Notice that it is essential 
that a material object should be at hand when an “ object 
lesson ”’ is given. 

In objective teaching it is not necessary that the mate- 
ria] object should be at hand, but it must be perceived by 
the mind. In other words, it must be seen in the “ mind’s 
eye.”’ 


LowER CALIFORNIA.—Are some parts of Lower California 
an islar.d when the tides are very high? CHARLES SMITH. 


There are many islands properly belonging to Lower 
California, especially in the gulf. Some are island-rocks 
or little peninsulas, according to the state of the tide. 
Hence, some parts of the usual mainland may sometimes 
be temporary islands. 





ARKANSAS.—Did the legislature of Arkansas change tke 


pronunciation of the name Arkan'sas to Ark'ansaw ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


In the act of Congress, organizing the territory, the 
name was spelt Arkansaw. The common spelling is Ar- 
kansas, Senator Sevier called his state Arkan’sas: but 
Senator Ashley called it Ark’ansaw. The presiding offi- 
cer, Fillmore, recognized Sevier as the senator from Ar- 
kansas, and Ashley as the senator from Ark'ansaw. The 
state law of 1881 requires every a in the name to be pro- 
nounced with the Italian sound, the final s being silent. 


Hence the legalized pronunciation is Ark’ahnsah. The 
accent should never be on the second syllable. The sound 
of the last a is often broadened into aw. Similarly, 


Aransith and Tensas are Aransah or Tensah, (usually 
aw); but Kansas is seldom called Kansah, the Anglo- 
Saxon sound prevailing. There is no proof that Arc and 
Kansas, make the name Arkansas. Webster’s Una- 
bridged, last edition, gives Tensas and Aransas. Worces- 
(1888) gives Tensaw, and omits Aransas. N. B. W. 


-o- 


THe New YorK EpucaTionaAL BUREAU tinds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 
This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 
high e. Those who are seeking first-class situations 
a ose who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once with stomp, HERBERT 8S. KELLOGG, 25 
Clinton Place, New York City. It may lead to something 
very promising. 





At seashore or mountain you may derive additiona) benefit 
from Hood's Sarsaparilia. Try it. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BERTHA LAycourRT. A Novel. By Edgar C. Blum. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 3832 pp. $1.25. 
In ag | neat and attractive binding, done in brown 

and gilt, this rather simple, but pleasant story comes in 

time to take its place, an fill the leisure hour at sea-side 
or mountain resort. Its location is on the Hudson, and 
judging from descriptions eve. among the delightful 
scenery of the Highlands. The plot, although of a simple 
nature, is well defined and carried out, pee the heroine, 

Bertha Laycourt, is a person of enough character to carry 

the reader over her story, with some fascination from first 

to last. The book is ema readable one, and fills a 

leisure hour with a g deal of interest. 





THE STANDARD MUSIC-READER FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ScHoois. A Progressive Series of Lessons in Four Books 
Divided into Eight Grades. By Benjamin Jepson. Nos. 
1, 2, 3, A. 8. Barnes & Company, New York and 


Chicago. 


This “Standard Music Reader” series embodies the 
best results of twenty-three years’ continuous experience 
in public school work in music. The four books are 
divided into eight grades of instruction, each grade rep- 
resenting one year’s work. The plans and devices sug- 
gested at the commencement of each chapter have ail been 
most thoroughly and successfully tested in the school- 
room, thus leaving no room for questioning upon the sub- 
ject. In preparing this series, the author has wisely kept 
wo points in view, progressiveness and simplicity, and in 
the arrangement of topics, one idea has been presented at 
a tim? and that one well elaborated before another is 
introduced. Book First covers the first and second 
grades, the first grade treating of ‘Staff and Scale,” the 
second grade, ‘‘ Time and Measure.”’ Exercises, solfeggios, 
rote songs, and songs are found and have, with few excep- 
tions, been prepared expressly for this work. A peculiar 
feature of Book Second is the “‘ All Key Exercises’? which 
are given. By this process every exercise becomes equiva- 
lent to seven, and pupils are made, at once, familiar with 
all the keys. The “ Patriotic Rote Practice ”’ is also intro- 
duced in Book Second, so that no pupil can use it without 
becoming familiar with the National Airs of America and 
the principal countries of Europe. In Book Third special 
instruction is given under the head of ‘ General Exercises ” 
designed for the cultivation of solo, duet, and trio singing. 
The two important divisions in this k are Two-Part 
Music, Clefs, Varieties of Time, Three-Part Music, Half 
Beats, and Compound Time. Book Fourth includes the 
seventh and eight grades, and treats of four-part music, 
accidentals, transportation, modulation, and syncopation. 
At the close of each grade “Questions in eory”’ are 
given which will prove convenient for either oral or 
written examinations. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. II. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 382 pp. 


This second volume of George Washington—in the 
“ American Statesman”’ series, opens in the center of the 
important chapter, ‘‘ Working for Union,” followed in or- 
der by ‘Starting the Government,’’—‘‘ Domestic Affairs,” 
—‘ Foreign Relations,’—‘“‘ Washington asa Party Man,” 
—‘‘ The Last Years,’’ and a long chapter—in point of fact, 
a eulogy on “George Washington,” and at the same time 
ge the actual state of feeling as it existed in 

ashington’s day. At that time there were envy, malice, 
and enemies. The world was made up then of just about 
the same kind of human nature as now, and even George 
Washington was not exempt or spared the trial of meetin 
all kinds of dispositions. This second volume is as full o 
interest as the first one and completes a history of value 
to the American people. 


DARWINISM. An Exposition of the Theory of Natural 
Selection With Some of its Applications. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L.S. With Map and Illus- 
trations. London and New York: Macmillan & Co 
494 pp. $1.75. 


This work treats the problem of the Origin of Species 
on the same general lines as were adopted by Darwin, but 
from the eg ag gained after nearly thirty years dis- 
cussion, with the addition of many new facts and theories. 
The author of this volume, while not attempting to deal 
with the vast subject of evolution in general, has given 
such an account of the theory of Natural Selection as may 
enable an intelligent reader and student to obtain a clear 
idea of Darwin’s work, and to understand something of 
the range and power of his great principle. Ina series of 
fifteen chapters the author has, among other subjects, dis- 
cussed, ‘‘ What are ‘Species’ and whatis meant by their 
‘ origin,’ ’’—*‘ The struggle for existence,’’—‘‘ The variabil- 
ity of species in a state of nature,’”’—‘‘ Variation of domes- 
ticated animals and cultivated plants,’’—‘‘ Natural select- 
tion by variation and survival of the fittest,’’—“‘ The origin 
and uses of color in animals,”’—‘‘ The special colors of 
plants; their origin and purpose,’’—*‘ The geographical dis- 
tribution of organisms,’’—‘‘The geological evidences of 
evolutioa,”’—‘‘ Fundamental problems in relation to varia- 
tion and heredity,’”’—and “ Darwinism applied to man.” 
It will be seen upon examination, that the autbor has made 
what he considers an important change in the arrange- 
ment of the subject. Instead of treating first the compar- 
atively difficult and unfamiliar details of variation, he has 
commenced with the struggle for existence, which is 
really the fundamental phenomenon on which nattral 
selection depends. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and good, are a marked feature in the value of the book. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; or, THE PURITAN 
THEOCRACY IN ITS RELATION TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: 
ae, Mifflin & Company. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 296 pp. $2.00. é 
A book on American history, hy Professor Fiske, is 

always a welcome guest to the thoughtful reader, and 

there is in this volume, something which specially shows 
the author’s fitness to deal with the different periods of our 
national life. In this sketch of the circumstances which 
attended the settlement of New England, the author has 
given the outline of such a narrative as to indicate the 
principles at work in that history down to the Revolution 
of 1 The first = of this volume, “The Roman 

Idea and the English Idea,’’ contains a somewhat more 

developed statement of the points which are briefly indi- 


cated in his book, “The Destin 
chapter first, are found ‘‘ The 
Planting of 


of Man.” Following 
ritan Exodus,’”’ “‘ The 
New England,” *‘The New England Confeder- 
oo = wing Philip’s War,’ and “The Tyranny of 
An i rofessor Fiske’s wisdom and characteristic 
ability is seen in his search for the great causes which 
drew men on to certain courses of political or other action. 
The entire work is intensely interesting both in matter 
and “mm, and the author’s grasp of the subject,and power 
of analyzing causes, gives to each page a rare fascination. 
No lover of American history can afford to do without a 
reading of this book, which is of such great historical 
importance. 


VAGABONDIA. A Love Story. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
— New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 392 pp. 50 
cents. 


This is not the first appearance of this story, 7 Mrs. 
Burnett. Several years ago it was published in a ladies’ 
magazine, under the name of “ Dorothea,” and afterward 
in book form, as ‘Dolly.’”? Under the present title, the 
story has gone through some revision, and ap ears an at- 
tractive, and very wisely named ‘Love Story.” All 
through it the traces of the author of “ Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy ” can be plainly seen. 


ANTOINETTE: or The Marl-Pit Mystery. (La Grande 
Marniere.) By George Ohnet. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 372 pp. 50 cents. 


This is just the season of the year when stories without 
number are demanded. The leisure hour calls for them, 
and they are always forthcoming. Among the number is 
** Antoinette,” a stirring and well written novel, although 
quite harrowing and trying in places. It is a story of the 
“Black Forest,’”’ and there is always charm in that locality 
to the reader. The book is well worth reading. 


A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL Conics. In Accordance 
with the Syllabus of the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching. By Arthur Cockshott, 
M.A., and Rev. F. B. Walters, M.A., London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., and New York. 207 pp. $1.25. 


The need of some recognized sequence of propositions in 
elementary geometrical conics has long been admitted, 
and in this volume an attempt has been made to suppl 
that need. In these pages proofs are given of the proposi- 
tions, which cannot but be useful to teachers. A chapter 
on Orthogonal Projection immediately follows that of the 
Parabola, as the authors’ feel that it is necessary for the 
student to understand, as early as possible, the close con- 
nection between the ellipse and circle, and that a method 
should be introduced at once, by which so many proper- 
ties of the ellipse may be deduced from well known pro- 

rties of the circle. In order of arrangement, the con- 

nts of the volume are: The Parabola,—Orthogonal Pro- 
jections,—Ellipse,—Hyperbola,—Rectangt lar Hyperbola, 
—Sections of a Cylinder and Cone,—Additional Proposi- 
tions, and Problems. At the end of the book a large col- 
lection of Cambridge problems is found, as well as a list of 
important — of Conics not included in the propo- 
sitions in the text. 


INDOOR STUDIES. By John Burroughs. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 256 pp. $1.25. 


These * Indoor Studies ” include, ‘‘ Henry D. Thoreau,” 
—‘ Science and Literature,”—*‘ Science and the Poets,”— 
“ Matthew Arnold’s Criticism,’’—‘‘ Arnold’s View of Em- 
erson and Carlyle,”—‘‘ Gilbert White’s Book,’’—‘‘ A Mal- 
formed Giant,”—eight miscellaneous “ Brief Essays,’”’— 
and “‘ An Egotistical Chapter.”. The most attractive por- 
tion of the volume, to many readers, will be the chapter 
on Thoreau. It is full of interest, and pictures the pecu- 
liar history, habits, and characteristics of that peculiar 
author in a most life-like manner, “Science and Litera- 
ture’? show the author’s kindliness of heart and nature, 
when he says,—‘‘ I seldom go into a natural history mu- 
seum without feeling as if I was attending a funeral.” 
His warm heart rebels against the animals and birds, 
which are stark and stiff in their glass cases. He loves 
nature too well to enjoy its dead representatives. Each 
page of the book contains some kind of a lesson, taught 
or implied, and is brim full of interest and thought. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With Illustrations. Vol. 13. Electricity— 
Exclaim. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 682 
pp. 60 cents, cloth ; 75 cents, half morocco. 


Each volume of this most useful work, is welcomed by 
all those who are fortunate enough to become owner of 
the series. This is the thirteenth volume, and extends 
from Electricty to Exclaim. It is, as usual, full of con- 
densed information, clear, accurate, and brought down to 
date. No point is slighted, and the more important sub- 
ects are treated with a wise and admirable fulness. For 
nstance,—Ethnology covers ten pages,—England, fifteen, 
—Electricity, thirty-four pages,—Elizabeth, (Queen) eight, 
—with a fac-simile of her signature, which is interesting, 
if not beautiful. And so on, through any number of im- 
— subjects. So far, the series is exceedingly satis- 

~— and each volume is looked forward to with pleas- 
ure. It is a neatly bound, small volume, handy series, 
and is perhaps one of the most needed cyclopedias in use. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of Philosophy as 
a Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
267 pp. $1.00. 


“Fundamental Problems’’ are a series of philosophical 
essays which have,nearly all of them,ap as editorial 
articles in The Open Court, and the author acknowledges 
that he has endeavored to introduce as little as possible of 
his personality and his private sympathies with or arttipa- 
thies Le other solutions. The article, “Form and 
Fomal Thought,” discusses a subject which is of funda- 
mental importance. <A correct conception of form and the 
laws of form is considered by the author as capable of 
clearing away wane mysteries, and will afford a satisfac- 
tory explanation of causality and shed a new light on all 
the other problems of philosophy. The ‘Table of Con- 
tents ’’ shows a series of subjets, strong, deep, and full of 
thought. Sensation, Saree A cognition, knowledge 
truth, the problem of causality, unknowability, an 
causation, causes and natural aws, with a myriad other 
—. difficult to fathom, are brought forward for dis- 
cussion, 








REPORTS. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., 1888. on. Wm. 
H. Maxwell, superintendent. 

The total number of schools at the close of the year was 
seventy-eight. Siow but sure progress is being made to increase 
the school accommodations. The total number of pupils on the 
register during 1888, was 78,970, and the number of teachers 1,617. 
The average attendance was 69,617 he crowding of the lower 
grades, occasional! lack of skill on the part of teachers, and a want 
of uniformity in the tests applied for making promotions, caused 
unnecessary re’ ation of pupils. The field of operation for the 
training school should be extended, so that a larger number of 
= teachers may be supplied to fill the vacancies in the 
schools. 


In the reading classes the concert exercises that did so much to 


destroy natu intonation, and the pointing to each word with 
the finger, which led to reading by separate words instead of ex- 
ee ma the thought of the sentence, have now been almost en- 

rely abolished. in nearly all the schools there is now more or 
less supplementary reading matter, in addition to the regular 
reading books; though the amount is not yet nearly sufficient. 
Too much time is consumed in parsing exercises. Lessons on 
color, form, the human body, plants, and animals given in the 
lower grades, were in many cases observation lessons, and the 
children who have received this instruction, show the most grati 
fying progress. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ler & SHEPARD announce a series of “ Picturesque Geographi- 
cal Readings,” in four fully illustrated volumes. The author is 
Charles F. King, master of Dearborn grammar school. 

Tae CENTURY Co. will shortly bring out as a holiday book for 
young foiks, “ Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and other stories,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, illustrated by Kemble. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons’ autumn publications include among 
others the following: ‘The Industrial Progress of the Nation,” 
by Edward Atkinson ; “ A Race with the Sun: A Sixteen months’ 
trip around the World,” by Hon. Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago ; 
“ 4 Woman’s War Record, 1861-1865," by Mrs. Chas. H. T. Collis. 

D. C. HeatH & Co., announce for early issue, “ Selections from 
Wordsworth,” edited by A. J. George, A. M., the editor of 
“ Wordsworth's Prelude.” 

Ginn & Co. have recently published a “Common School Song- 
Reader,” a music reader for schools of mixed grades, by W, 8. 
Tilden. They also announce “Iphigenia Among the Taurians,” 
edited by Prof. Isaac Flagg. 

HovuGutTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have just issued a German transla 
tiontof Edward Bellamy’s * Looking Backward,” The fifty cent 
edition (English) sells from a thousand to fifteen hundred copies 
weekly. 

THe AUTHOR'S GAZETTE is the name of a new periodical 
published by H. R. Tifft, 2 Broadway, New York. It will exclude 
no article that is fairly and honestly written upon any subject. 
The paper will appeal to those who wish to consider both sides ot 
a question. 

D. LorHrop CoMPANY have just issued a nautical novel, by 
Captain Julius A. Palmer, Jr., entitled ‘One Voyage and its Con 
sequences.” 

Funk & WAGNALLS have in preparation an “ Encyclopedia ot 
Missions,” which will give the history, the geography, the biogra- 
phy, and the ethnology of missionary enterprise the world over, 
from the days of the Apostles to our own, 

MACMILLAN & Co. will soon publish a popular life ot Father 
Damien, the Catholic priest who lost his life among the lepers, 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Annual of the Milwaukee Public Schoo! for the Deaf. 
Binner, principal. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 1888-89. 
Gray, D.D., president. 

Calendar and Catalogue of the Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1888-89. B. L. Arnold, A.M., president. 


Paul 


Rev. Edward J 


MAGAZINES. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell has contributed an article to the 
August Century which Joseph Penneil has illustrated with thirty- 
three pi most of them small wood-engravings. Joel 
Chandler Harris’ novel, “‘The Old Bascom Place,” begins in the 
same number. There isalso a “symposium ” on wood-engraving, 
including a number of papers written and illustrated by a group 
of well-known engravers.———The August Atlantic is specially 
notable for a oem me > by Mr. Lowell. It is said to be not 
only the longest poem Mr. Lowel! has written for years, but the 
strongest and most felicitous in thought and expression. Its 
title, * How I Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes,” suggests 
something of the nature and charm of the poem.- Seribner’s 
Magazine for August has for a frontispiece a striking portrait of 
Lord Tennyson. Professor T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale, discus-es 
Tennyson’s attitude toward life in youth and old age, under the 
title of “The Two Locksley Halls.” The same number has an 
article on “How to Feed a Railway,” by Benjamin Nortun, 
nephew of Austin Corbin. George Parsons Lathrop has a sketch 
entitled “The New Poverty,” which will attract those who huve 
been very much interes’ in the discussion excited by Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s book ** Looking Backward.” 
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Jubilation. 
Misery adds to misery, sometimes, in our endeavor to escape It. 
Presen' we are confronted by disheartening accumulation: 


we know not where to turn and courage is almost gone. 
But a beneficient Providence opens the way, at sadly rare 
intervals, and then—Jubilation. 
Here are a few notes of it. 
Litre Rock, ARK., March 30, 1888. 
“Tam happy to inform you that I am of the opinion that your 
Compound Oxygen saved my life.” Mrs. J. P. BAILEY. 
BUNKER HIL1, IND., March 14, 1885. 
“T feel that I cannot say too much in praise of the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment.” ins. FLORENCE BLUE. 
o es Osweao, N. Y., ae 
“Compound Ox, n greatly benefited me. nder Go 
has given me new life.” Rev. JouHn C. BREAKER. 
MANCHESTER, ME., Feb. 22, 15S. 
“Both myself and family believe I owe present existence to 


your Treatment. M. A. CUMMINGS. 
We publish a brochure of $00 pages, the effect of Com- 
suffering from consumption, asthma, 


und O on invalids 
Pronchitis-< j mon catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu- 


matism, ne ; all ¢ and nervous disorders. [t will be 
sent, free of c to one Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, Arch St., Phila. Pai; or 120 Sutter street, 5aD 


1529 
Cal. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





AUCUST I, 1889. 
Genung’s Handbook of Rhetorical ae - - . - $1.25 
Alexander’s Introduction to Brownin - 1.00 


Garnett’s Translation of Elene and ot ler Anglo-Saxon Poems, .90 
Minto’s Introduction to the Manual of English Prose Litera- 


ture, re-printed especially for Chautauqua students, - .15 
Van Daell’s Memoires des Duc de Saint-Simon. (Des Pages 
Choisies.) Edited in French, - - 64 
Doriot’s Beginner's s Book-in German, with humorous illustra- } 
tions, - .80 
Doriot’s Beginner's s Book in French. Part II. Reading Les- ‘ 
sons, - 2d 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of French History, - - 1.12 
Burt’s Brief History of Greek Philosophy, 1.12 
Two Great Retreats (Classics for Ohi dren. ) Boards, 40 ots. 
Cloth, - - - > 4 3 50 
The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. 
Collar’s Practical Latin Com Moallege t - - - - - 1.00 
Kellogg’s Brutus of Cicero, (College Series) - - - - 1.25 
Gepp & Haigh’s Latin-En ifsh Dictionary, ._ © - = 1 
Heatley & Kingdon's Gradatim, . - - 40 
Crowell’s Catullus, (from Selections from the Latin Poets) - ,20 
Seymour’s Homeric Vocabulary, - 75 
Seymour’s School Iliad, with illustrated vocabulary. “Books 
I to Ill, - - 1,25 
Towle’s Protagoras of Plato, (Colle; e Series. ) Text and Notes, 
cloth, $1.2 aper, 95 cts. Text, 20 cts. 
Wentworth, McLellan & Glashan’s Algebraic Analys sis, - 1.50 
Byerly’s New Integral Calculus, - - - 2.00 
Patterson’s Arithmetical Reviews, - - - - .10 


Newell's 


Newell's Reader in Botany. Part I. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany, Part LL 


Illustrated. .50 
Illustrated. - - = 





A large number of important 


books will appear in August. 


THE PRICES GIVEN ABOVE ARE FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXAMINATION, 





CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


t=" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the schools of the State. 

, ie Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commissioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b: 
_ to the school to which the appointment 
made. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be as A 9 16 
years of age, of good moral charaete 
an examination at the school entered’ in A th- 
metic and Grammar, Fy that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
a Geography, ing, Writing and Spelling, 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concernmg the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL 
AND MODEL SCHOOLS, 


TRENTON. 


FALL TERM WILL COMMENCE MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16. 


The Normal School prepares for teaching; the 
Model for business, the drawing-room or college. 

Total cost at the N oa. including board, wash- 
ing, books, &c., $156 to $160 per year, at the 
Model $200 per — Buildings lighted by gas, 
and heated by steam. Dormitories elegantly 
furnished, rovided with baths, &c. 

For circular containing full partic ulars address, 


J. M. CREEN, Principal, 
TRENTON, 


NEW JERSEY. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” ete. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
p. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
eachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 
Oscar H. ya State Superintendent Public 


Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec. 3, 1888, “It 
is not my practice to commend books, but if by 


De ES: ee E. P. WaTerBurRy, LL.D. | commending I could aid by — “Town and 
Brockport...... .. .. CHuas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B| Country School Buildings” into the ~¥-¥ of 
BOGE .... sscadthi ces JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D.| every superintendent and school board in this 
Caren c.cccicccotin JAmMEs H. Hooss, Pu.D. state, I could hardly find terms of praise AL. high 
patonta ds nedecibnede nO B. a, FF p for its usefulness and beauty.” 

BONCHCO.. 05. 6s cee M. ILNE. reular with description and ents 

New Paltz............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. a Fm — ES RR: oe | 
Qnecmte.... isenke. sane ae M. MILN Pu. D 

Oswego’ ...... ......E, A. SHELDON, PH.D. E. ta KELLOGG & CO., 
a ER E. H. Cook, Pa.D. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





Our series of 


CLOSING 
EXERCISES, 
RECITATIONS 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


Popular 


Selections for 


extra, 


teacher should own the entire set. 
each ; to teachers, 24 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
6 Nos. postpaid for $1.40. 


Reception Days, Nos. 1 to 6 (160 


p. each) include a large number of Fresh, Originad, 
Recitations, 
Memorial Day Exercises, New Planting Exercises, 


Declamations, Dialogues, 


the Primary Class, etc. Every 
Price, 30 cents 
cents; by mail, 3 cents 


the entire set of 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {%SWusash avcnoe Chinese, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





WHAT WE ARE DOINC. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to know some of the 
facts about our Agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items. 


No. of clerks now employed, 17. 


No. of letters received each day (average) 474. 


No. of letters sent out each day (average) 640. 


(This does not include circular letters in 


bulk; as for example, 10.000 personal letters sent out last week to School Boards asking for new 


vacancies.) 
ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 
No. of No. of New Amount Number 
vacancies positions members of 
received. jilled. joined, postage. visitors, 
July 8th, 41 ll 8 $23.00 18 
July 9th, 35 3 6 17.00 24 
July 10th, 28 5 ll 9.00 13 
July ie. 47 13 5 18,00 19 
July 1 2th; 4 2 7 14.00 15 
July 13th; 31 7 7 10.00 23 
This work will continue till the middle of Sept.,—though after the middle of August there is a 
gradual Saas o. About the first of September we receive many tele ht very day asking 
us to namet st teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fail, Winter and Sprin 
there are demands for teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work all las 


Winter. 


Send for circulars and learn of our work. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Branches : 


§ New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. BrpGoop, Agent. 
7 Tacoma, Wash. Terr. W. H. HEiey, Agent. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, gine ss A 34 


+ $400 to $1,000. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies, rary day brings new ones. 


Latin, Music, Art, Eloc ution, Book-keeping, &c. 


41 Superintendencies, salaries from $850 to $2,000 
a pg in Colleges, 


48 High Sc hool Prine ipal 
® High School Assistants, 
ositions for Specialists in Science, 


) to $1,400, 


Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


205 N. 7TH Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





THE 


FREE REGISTRATION. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 


Monroe Street, Chicago, []., combines the best features 


Fe ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


com mission. 


2. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 
3. One balf of the Agenc » 8 commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Send stamp for forms. 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, I Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














. ys Te Chicago), 6 y 
Sete Superior teachers for schools 
colleges and families, 
Mrs, L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 238d St., N. Y, 
Recommends schools to parents. 
FOR REGISTRATION 
BEST FACILITIE 
oak wy 5? SERVICE, 
RGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance Pa ut in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for Stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BURRAU, 2 W. i4th., N.Y. 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., PRops., 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 
Salaries $300 to $2,500. Form for Stamp. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Prircipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTORN, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger galaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 17U 





State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
TEACHERS WANTED, thircace'seScouis, 
13th year. 





+ J 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

hoice schools carefully recommended to 
arents. Selling and renting of school property, 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 EB. 17th Street, petpocntecniwey and Feurtb 
Avenue, New York City 


ws EXCH 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Bu Professors, Teachers, Governesses, WM» 
acta tans. oto., to Colleges, Schools, Families ax3 
Also Bookkeepers, Stenograpbers 

ao — Cashiers to Business ——— 

Adé@reas (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER 
B20 rink Ave,, &. & 


Keystone Educational Bureau, 
NORTH EAST, PENNA. 


WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 





& 





Being centrally located, access is casy to the 
North, South, East or West. Correspondents 
being established in all States. 

OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
properties. Address at once, as above, with stamp 


for Application Form and ‘Terms. 


Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
F. H. SHaw, A. M., Sec’y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH Streezt, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

"Satie tates” BOSTON. Fei ait 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Cireulars op application. 








CHOOL BOARDS DESIRING TEACHERS, 
to send to the “New York Educational Bureau 
college and normal graduates, 


should not forget 
” for their list of 
both men and women. 


We have a number of very successful teachers on our list, many 

of whom we personally know and can recommend, 
We make no charge, whatever, to School Boards or others desiring 
teachers. We have already placed a number of teachers, and we know 


from the letters we have received about them that they will be successful, 


If possible, call and see us, 


If not in this vicinity send us full des- 


cription of the work to be done, and the kind of teacher that you need, 


Address, 


New York Educational Bureau, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, 


H. §. KELLOGG, Manager. 


NEW YORK. 








RREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers, 
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A Good Appetite is essential to good health. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating au appetite, toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Be sure 
to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Prepared only by 
C. L. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Cloth, 128 pp. Price 65 cents, postpaid. 


This book takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz. : 
of a school, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 


A.M., Editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ IN- 
to the teacher who desires to make his school ‘‘ well-governed.” 


formerly Supt. of the Experimental Department of the State Normal School, at 


With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the 
llege. 


It suggests to the teacher the means of making his school attractive ; in 


A Practical Guide for the Teacher in the Scbool=Room, 
fact, it cannot but aid the teacher very greatly to manage his school and yet not seem to 


awakening an interest, keeping up an interest, of inducing regular attendance and cour- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Piace, N. Y. 
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Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
a] e ( 

find it?” 

Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 6 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two ina book, Every piece is 
suitable for school use, Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 


such books P megs Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. KELLOGG &CO., Educational Pubs, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N.Y. 








a as keep in =e 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers of all 
METHODS, | publishers, New 
KINDERGARTEN, pam ll E, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 100 page descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own iat of these 
MANUAL TRAINING, ingest 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, fe ons eo pa 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | A. authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS 3, Welch, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, | Seeley, Joseph 
SPEAKERS, ETC. | Bags: Fests Eases 

Allen, Gardner, 

New Catalogue Free. | Woodbu Pe 
Send for circulars of our ' Quick, Browning 
“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa- 


tional Bureau, etc. 64 page list of 1,000 Boo 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. - 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


All the publications, issued by Messrs. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of Boston, 
Chicago, and New York, are conspicuous 
m4 “= merit, ct gg ee: of Tenclish 
ship and typography. organ’s i 
and American Tieibliioe. Wells’ Higher 
Algebra, and Southworth & Goddard’s 
Elements of Composition and Grammar 
are shining examples of these merits. The 
same house also has in press, Webster's 
first Bunker Hill oration, Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, Macaulay’s Essay on 
Lord Clive, edited by professors in the 
— department of Wellesley Col- 
ege. 





Of course every student and professional 
worker needs a cyclopedia as a constant 
companion ; the only question is which 
one will be most useful. Do not fail before 
deciding this question to investigate care- 
fully the claims of Johnson’s Universal 
Cyc aoeen panies by Messrs. A. J. 
Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones Street, New 
York. Teachers are wanted by this house 
to take subscriptions to the Cyclopedia. 


Among the books that are inection: 
attention for merit not only in class-wor 
in the school-room, but also for usefulness 
in more googtemsive studies is the volume 
of Chemical Lecture Notes, by Peter T. 
Austen, professor of general and applied 
pevecee: A in Rutgers College, N. J. It is 
admirably fitted to supplement any of the 
Jar elementary works, and is invalu- 
able to those students who study, not 
merely to pass, but to know. The chapter 
on The Chemical Factor in Human Pro- 
on has all the fascination of romance. 
= is published by Messrs. John Wiley & 
ms. 


All teachers of advanced classes will be 
ractically interested in a book just issued 
y Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Fran- 
cisco. ‘‘ Numbers Universalized ” is the 
title of this advanced Algebra, by David 
M. Sensenig, M.S., professor of mathe- 
matics in the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Penn. The book is intended as 
an advanced Elementary Algebra, and 
will be made part first of a higher Algebra 
soon to be completed. It is especially 
adapted to schools preparing students for 
college, and to advanced classes in high 
and normal schools. Examples have been 
selected with special reference to variety 
in combination and methods of reduction. 
Unusual prominence is given to the sub- 
ject of factoring, radicals, and quadratic 
equations. 


Teachers desiring positions, and school 
officers needing competent teachers, or 
wishing to obtain or dispose of school 
oop of any sort, should remember 

at the Keystone Educational Bureau, of 
North East, Pennsylvania, want pro- 
fessors, principals, and teachers of all 

ades to fill vacancies for fall of 1889. 

ing centrally located, access is easy to 
the North, South, East, or West, corres- 
—— being established in all states. 

e program offers, for sale or rent, desir- 
able school properties. Address, with 
stamp for application form and terms, 
Rev. T, A. Edwards, President. 


Well-equipped teachers need not be long 
out of good positions in the present state 
of educational affairs. If any teachers are 
looking for such = let them take 
notice that five hundred teachers, with 
good records, are wanted at once, by the 

bany Teachers’ ont, Tage Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. Messrs. W. A. Choate & 
Co. are the proprietors. 


How delightful to hear once more the 
sweet tongue of the school-bell after vaca- 
tion time, calling the young once more to 
study the glad arithmetic and festive 
peograph ! Remember that the McShane 

li foundry manufactures the finest grade 
of bells for chimes and peals for churches, 
schools, etc. Send for price and catalogue 
to H. McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
and mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A good appearance is an immense social 
advantage; and few things contribute 
more decidedly in a small way towards 
such an appearance than neat-looking 
foot gear. this in mind, and also the 
fact that Brown’s French Dressing, for 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, was 
awarded highest honors at Philadelphia, 
Berlin, and 8. 





BEECHAM’ PiLLs cure sick headache. 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 2nisi."”seachn 

«= CAPABLE TEACHERS 
for the coming year should send for our list of College and 
Normal Graduates, both men and women. 

We have a list of most competent teachers that we can 
recommend ; we can suit any place, write your needs plainly ; 
if possible call on us. 

We know many of our teachers personally, know of their 
work and their success, hence our recommendation amounts to 
something. 

No charge is made to those employing teachers. 

All correspondence is confidential 

We will be glad to assist school boards in any way possible, 
whether we make any money or not. 





THOSE 
» WHO 
TEACHERS WANTING SCHOOLS 
WANT A POSITION FOR THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR, 
if not already placed on our lists should send stamp for new 
application form and be put on our lists at once with request 
for registration on our lists. Enclose Counsel Fee of $2.00 for 
one year. 

TEACHERS who are earnest and capable only are wanted, 
for such teachers will be successful ; we want our candidates to 
be successful. We have already placed a good many in better 
situations. Here are notes from some of them :— 

PorTspaM, June 18, 1889. 


“I have secured Heuvelton, N.Y., Salary $700, of which you notified me.” 
J. FRED. BRowN. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N, Y., June 26, 1889. 

“T have been notified of my election to Pulaski Academy ($1500), and 
wish to express my thanks to you.” W. C. GORMAN. 
NyYAck, N. Y., May 20, 1889. 

“T have secured the position at Yonkers at a salary of $700. Thanking 
you for your efforts in my behalf,” FRIBDA DIEMAR. 





WASHINGTON HerGuts, May |, 1889. 
‘I telegraphed Mr. Tharp (Searcy, Ark.) that I would go for $600 and 
home. I received answer accepting my proposition.” SARA GISBURN. 
These are sufficient to show that we are serving the 
teachers in an acceptable manner. 
An agent is wanted in every county to aid us; every teacher, 
employed or not, should write (enclose stamp) to learn our 
plans. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, 
H. $. KELLOGG, Manager. NEW YORK. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Do You Want to Make 
Money During August ? 





If so, write to us at once for terms and territory on our 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK: 


We have just issued a revised edition of the ‘‘NATION- 
AL QUESTION BOOK,” by E. R. Shaw, containing miny 
new questions on all subjects required for a New York 


State examination. 





COMPLETE ANSWER FOR EVERY QUESTION. 





WRITE AT ONCE FOR TERMS TO 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


August 16, 18860. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





MENEELY & CO. | Ht» 
WEST TROY, XN, ¥. 1896 
Description prices and om application 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
omit EO PEP RO RIES 


? &e. 
Catalogue. Addrea 
« Baltimore, B4 


ig 















BY THE PECK for 
GOLD COl teachers. Send names of 

4 book Agents and 50 cts, 
in stamps to pay expense of packing and mailin 
and we wili send you for your school room + 
steel finish engravings of all Our Presidents, 
including Harrison, size 22 by 28 inches, worth $3. 
Address, THE ELDER CO., 415 Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Tl. 











Curicura Remenies Cuns 
Sxiw ano Buoop Diseases 
from Pimpces To Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
N which the CuTr IES are held by 











CURA 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made : py by the oe ot agonizing, 

umiliating, », Scaly, an m diseases 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loo, of hair. 

CutTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepyred from 
it externally, and CuTrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new 

ood Purifier, internally, are a itive cure for 
every form of skin and bi , from 
vines to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuricuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Posponed by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., in, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Pimples, blackheads, chap and oily 
i skin prevented by — =+4 SOAP. 4 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness y cured by CuTicuRA ANTI- 
Pain the only pain-killing plaster 


DEAR Ss ep 











Cushions. 
nseen, com: le, sel: ¥ 
wi 


tinctly. fortable, selfadjys 

by FHISCOR, 848 Brosdray, coe 4 

N. LOA: Sai ior illustrated be of proofs FREE 
In writing for information, please mention 

this paper. 


f Om RSEERS Sastre em 


able person in your county @ 








to tack up advertisements and show cards of 
Electric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
where, on treea, fences and turnpikes, ia conspicuous es 
ree wre < country in all po of the _ 
y employment; wages lay? 
expenses advanced ; no talking r aby Leal cask for S 
all or part of the time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


EMORY & CO.. Sixth and Vine Ste. 
CINCINNATI, 0. @ ‘ee “eo. POosTALC 


8 Y $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
60 Vance allowed each month. Steady 
employment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting. 
Duties delivering and making collections, ‘No 
Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, O. 








R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


We sell exclusiveiy tor cash in every instance. All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the {premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 
HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 
Cutlery, House-keeping and ne pa beer or Goods, China, 
y r 


Glassware. Ladies’. 


Misses’ 


and en’s Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


} All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 














(REETA 


MERICAR 
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particular and state if want 
i lish Break 


it 
peril, J fast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
s. at once for a Trial Order to the 
particulars address The Great 


Old Rel 
Tea Co., ax and 33 Vesey St., New 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rimt. Ger Pracmium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pu: 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 


to gocts. perlb. Special 
sy lbs. lou very Fine Teas on we of $2.00. When or 
ormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, 


Pure. Handsome 


lient Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 
a1 We will send by mail a Trial Order ol 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 

No Humbug. Rement Ye 'Guai 0s in Pure 
and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
York, N.Y. P.O. Box 8x. 





A little girl in Plainfield was very 
thoughtfnl on the way home from morn- 
ing service on a recent Sunday. The last 
hymn had been ‘Even me, even me.” 
Finally she asked her mother, who was 
holding her hand : ‘Mamma, did Adam 
write that hymn?” “Why no, my 
child,” said her mamma; ‘why do you 
ask that?” ‘*‘ Because it says, ‘ Eve and 


” 


me. 


There was an old Scotchman who al- 
ways rode a donkey to his work and 
tethered him while he labored on the road, 
or wherever else he might be. It wassug- 
gested to him by a neighboring gentleman 
that he was suspec of putting him in 
the fields at other people’s expense. ‘* Eh, 
laird, I could never be tempted to do that, 
for my cuddie winna eat onything but 
nettles and thistles.” One day, however, 
the same gentleman was riding along the 
road, when he saw Andrew Leslie at 
work, and his donkey up to his knees in 
in one of his own clover-fields, feeding 
luxuriously. ‘‘Hallo, Andrew,” said he, 
“I thought you told me your cuddie 
would eat nothing but nettles and 
thistles?” ‘‘ Ay,” was the reply ;'‘‘ but 
he misbehaved the day. He nearly kicked 
me owre his heid; sae I put him in there 
just to punish him.” 


What in the world is the use of sitting 
around waiting for something to turn up. 
You might just as well sit down in the 
meadow and wait for the cow to come up 
to be milked. Get up and shake yourself 
and make up your mind to turn up some- 
thing. If you have nothing definite in 
your mind, then write to B. F. Johnson 
& Co., Richmond, Va., and they will tell 
you a thing or two that will make you 
jump for joy. 

wef Clerk (at t-office window): 
** You'll have to pay letter postage on this 
package. It’s first-class matter.” Perse- 
vering author (about to send his manu- 
script on its seventh trial-trip): ‘ Ah, 
thank you! Couldn't you get a position 
as editor somewhere?” 


Miss Belle (warningly): ‘‘Sally, they 
used to tell me when I was a little girl 
that if I did not leave coffee alone it would 
make me foolish.” Sally: ‘“‘ Well, why 
didn’t you?” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save 
Express and age Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

nit ~ ene Pusatied Boome “ae ont 

upwards per , European plan. evators an 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


A former Maine minister, now settled in 
the West, tells a good story of his experi- 
ence with a choir who had frequent quar- 
rels. ‘‘One Sabbath, they informed me 
that they would not sing a note until 





Brother , one of their number, left 
the choir. I gave out as the opening 
hymn: 


Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God, 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad. 
They sang, and I was never again 
troubled.” 


The Best Advertising. 


sab Bagels Sar tt Satna Seo 
w comes from 

medicine itself. That is, those who are cured by 
it, speak to friends suffering similarly, who in 
carn Guttve beneds and urge ethers “ty thls 
successtul medicine, Thus the circle of its popu- 

widen from cause alone, 
ore are ming enthusiastic in 


monstra ¥ 
for Hood’s Saamgesa is that it be given a fair 
trial. If you a “oe blood purifier, or build- 
ing up medicine, try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





‘* Teacher, may I study ’rithmetic ?” 

‘* You’re to young to study arithmetic, 
little boy.” 

** Please let me.” 

“No, What do you want to study 
arithmetic for ?” 

‘“‘Twant to learn to keep a baseball 
score.” 


Cut Rates to the West. 


Cheap tickets to all its in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territ (Oklahoma) other 


States and in the West 
The Santa Fe Route from and other 
ts along the line, on August 6 and 20, Sep- 
ber 10 and 24, and October 8. 
¥or particulars ask your Ticket Agent or write 





63 
ROM Stomach and Liver derange- 
ments—Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick- 

Headache, and Constipation—find a safe 

and certain relief in 
Ayer’s Pills. In all 
cases where a ca- 
thartic is needed, 
these Pills are recom- 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 
of Baltimore, says: 
“Ayer’s Pills are the 
best cathartic and 
aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 

a sion.” 
Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes: ‘‘ I have prescribed Ayer’s 
Pills in my practice, and find them ex- 
cellent. I urge their general use in 
families.” 

“* For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills.’’—G. 8. 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 

*T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 








thirty years, and am satisfied I should 
not be alive to-day if it had not been 
for them. They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.”"—T. P. Brown, 


Chester, Pa. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
and deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.’”—G. W 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, the 
afforded me greater relief than any haw 
icine I ever tried.”—Thomas F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.,- Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggiets and Dealers in Medicine. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 
cents. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to sup i] 
suitable books for Schoo +7 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Brst 

KS FOR ScHooL LipRa- 
nies. This is a classified cata- 
jogue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different des 
indicated. 
quantities. A descriptive list of books with 
petoee. This list is probably the best selection of 

size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 











NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 









August 16, 1880. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


EDWARD ECCLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


(TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST.) 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued- 
Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and § BOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Every letter writer, author, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 


“THE STANDAR 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation an 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 








27th Edition. 


rinter, proof-reader, instructor, or Pp should be 


capitalization. 


60 Cents. 


113 William Street, NEW YORK. 





NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. 


([=e> A Literary Reader for Higher Grades; bound in full 
cloth, 432 pages; with ten full page illustrations and 129 choice 
new selections not found in the usual school readers ; biographical 


sketches, ete. 
PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 8 Hawley Street, 








CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

JUST OUT. |Morgan’s English and American Litera- 
phon ture. 
Wells’ Higher Algebra. 
LEACH, Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 
Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 
BOSTON, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
CHICAGO Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 
NEW YORK, | gouaestagesrer" ss ‘taldatery Repeats “od ee 
. England Colleges. 








No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely goregtn ag toget together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek & IL, + ody learned Ot niluat Dot. easily and delight y in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, C uvena, y, Homer's ‘Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s ae an each to aan Oe. 


ark’s Practical and peasy FS Od Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


and to all other systems, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Rate ame Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories. enoh : 


Manesca’s 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 3 EAST (14th ST. N.Y 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD perdi are eta: AM. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “ New Education * 
its —— and most practical —_ while it 
carefully avoids the vagaries and im racticable 
fancies of the mere theorist. Ali of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental 1 Science ar and d Culture 


4 pages. 

This work describes in a an le and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties, It grew up in the class-room is 
thus specialiy adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
pages. $2.00. 
“Every schoo) library should have a co 
it, and every teacher of mathematics will 
indispensable. "—National Journal of 








NEW MUSIC RooKs 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 


did new collection of original and selected hymns and 





By 8S. M. Brown and 
3. M. Haunt. A splen- 


tunes devoted especially to Mission work. The only 
book of its kind ever prepared. Songs for every depart- 
ment of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. postpaid. 

A very fine compila- 


STANDARD SELECTIONS tion of the choicest 


oices. music arranged for 
ware + i a selections have been made from 
the works ot Brehm, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 
Silcher, Moir. etc., etc. Convenient Pocket Size. 
Price, 50cts. postpaid. 

By J. R. Marray 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. A collection a yi Songs 


and Responses especially prepared for use in the Har- 
vest Ser vices of the Banday School. 5cts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. %,,.Yxintnx SStrvies 


| Gavotten Offertories, nged Int marenen, . meso, 
votti etc., - na masterly manne 

Pipe r Reed ro > nay printed and 
bound. rice, $1. "50. postpaid 


PURLISHED BY 





vat 
ion, 





These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
re oo 

ial prices for introduction and to wane? 
a -. examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





| age ge os will confer a favor by niention- 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





THE ‘JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
19 East 16th St., New York City. 
y— Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Send for catalogue of Everett Piano, FREE. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thoro instruction under ablest Masters 
MUslI FINE ramed ELOCUTION on 
ERATURE, GUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND” TUNI rain | to 
Board and seen pang & 


term. 
inka oy i 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Models, 


ee Books, 7. 
and Artists’ 
Prang’s American ens on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been special Ce for the 
pny = of Form and Dra and Gram- 
arranged in'a éa ey consist of oth Solids and Tablets 


ty— 

prices. y have 
been adopted by the lea cities of the country, and 
are abso ey A to the correct teaching 
on every 


“ stage, and especially 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE es EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co, | PHILADELPHIA. 


a grad 
for and bea 
fc a eit foe 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of 

the Autumn, and during the invigorating 

cold and the long evenings ot Winter, MUSIC 
is KINC as an entertainer. 

Make home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple's Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1 
Children’s Schoo! Songs, 35 cents. 

Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cents. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Of Evenings, sing ‘‘ Gospel Song music’? 





from: 
Praise in Song, 40 cts. Voices of Praise, 40 cts. 
Gospel of Joy, 35 cts. Singing on the Way, 35c, 


* | Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, 


are: 
Song eae = 
Kjerat 8 Albom af fBongs, $2 00. 
1.50. 
a “ 
1, 


iat Tenor Songs, me 00. 


ass 

Choice Vocal Due ets, 
M. V. White’s ry a Feit 
Choice Sacr 1.25. 
Music for pie me pinging of the best quality, 
isin 

Colle ~ Sovgs, 50 cents.; The same for Guitar 
or Banjo $1.; Minstrel songs, Old and New, 
$2.; War Songs. | ; American ss hee A 
tion, $1.; V ocal: Guitar Album, $1.; d Old 
Sonzs We Used to Sin ng; $1.25; bia) Tolk's 
Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and lantation Songs, 30c 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SIMPLIFIED! 


German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical we for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A. Knoflach nay 
New York. a copy of either book 
Dollar. Send prospectus and owls Ks 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








66 & 68 DUANE St., waw Senet. 
EACHERS’ 500ks. 
EACHERS’ RICES 
descrip Et oes P Also catalogu' 
ay Mian: 


Largest stock ; largest 
discounts; promptness. 


K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N.Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


counts, Buy of us. 





|b 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal Cyclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES S8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 


CHEMICAL LEGTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“Tt is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who study, not merely to pass, 
| to know.”’—New England Journal of Educa 

ion. 

“The chapter on *The Chemical Factor in 
Human Progress’ has all the fascination of 
romance ; indeed, in recounting wonders wrought 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights.’” 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you went to sell them? They will bring 
you cash. 


No. —- MILLER the aes Sect 


CHICAGO. 


“STANDARD” 
BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS. - we sit oor 


present of 73 eanee, 24 Historical Ma 100 
aot Figures, etc., for Language Pssons, 
JO Borders, eG Rolls of Honor, 6 Physiology 
fom. 11 vas Charts, 8 Natural History 

















UR new line of 
Sonate is receiv- 

ing the warmest 
approbation of many 
the best i They are 
he best in every way, 
largest, best designs, 
most carefully perfor- 
ated and lowest in 


rts. List is being added to constantly. 8 page 
an ie with directions free. Don’t fai) to get 
the “STANDARD.” Take no other. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 


ia A is a valuable work published in England 
Leland, the well known advocate of 
44 Training. We have imported a large 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 


is $2.25. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 

FOR THE 
Man Wonderful” Manikin. 
National Question kook. 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


Exclusive territory given. Address the Sub- 
scription Department. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago. 














